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What Makes You Think So? 


S yt HAVE opinions on many subjects. At least you are expected 
to have opinions. Why? Because one of the questions most often 
asked in any discussion is: “What do you think?” 

It’s easy enough to have opinions on many subjects. All you need 
to do is (a) read a newspaper or magazine occasionally, or (b) leave 
your ears open near a radio or a group of talkative people, and (c) 
be willing to pass off what you heard or read as your own “thinking.” 

But that’s not thinking. That’s merely “hearing,” “remembering,” 
and “repeating.” It’s mechanical — like a victrola record. Thinking is 
something else. At the very least, there are three steps necessary 
before you can reply honestly to the question: “What do you think?” 
about such and such a subject. 

First, you must realize that there is more than one opinion on 
the subject. Otherwise why should anyone ask: “What do you think?” 
Thus you must start the thinking process with an open mind. 

The next step is to know what the various, and probably con- 
flicting, opinions are on the subject, and to learn what facts, or ex- 
periences, have led “thinking people” to reach their conclusions. In 
short, what makes them think as they do? Why do they hold the 
opinions they have expressed? This second step is the gathering of 
information. 

The third step is the most difficult. It is judgment. This step 
requires you to think; to organize the information you have gathered; 
to weigh the reasons various people give for holding the opinions 
they express; to decide which of their reasons seem to vou to be most 
valid; to make sure they have not omitted, perhaps intentionally, all 
the information and experience that is available; and finally, to check 
your own logic and be certain you have not, unintentionally, arrived 
at a conclusion because it pleases you or pleases the friend who has 
asked your opinion. 

If you can follow these three steps in the thinking process, you 
need never fear the question “What do you think?” Nor need you 
fear the second question: “What makes you think so?” 

- After a little practice in thinking, you will discover some new 
expressions entering your conversation. You are likely to find your- 
self saying “After reading up on this subject... ,” or “I suspect that 
this is the correct answer ...,” or “I am not certain, but the facts lead 
me to believe now .. .” 

Thus you become less opinionated. You learn that the other 
fellow is not always wrong. In the long run, this is how to make true 
friends and influence real people. It is a spirit much needed in the 
world today. , 

Do not assume from these comments that people who think 
never have deep convictions. They do, and their convictions are con- 
vincing because they are based on careful thinking. They know the 
answer to the second question: “What makes you think so?” 

To help you to learn to think, to urge you to keep an open mind, 
to give you information on which to base judgment — these are the 
objectives of this and the other Scholastic Magazines. 


_ OUR FRONT COVER: In the debate 





1\ 9, Say What 
TENT ‘You Please! 


+ « » and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, which will be a regular 
feature, is open to opinion on any sub- 
ject and criticism of any kind, brickbats 
or orchids. We want to know what’s on 
your mind. Other readers do, too. 
Address: Letters Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


Last spring, you published in your 
Sharps and Flats column, a letter from 
Johnny Williams of Windsor, Vt. He 
said: “Will someone please point out 
the difference between the wonderful, 
exciting (??), colorful (???), and pure 
jazz (Ha!) of Herman and the dull, 
stupid, sugary, commercialism of Cugat 
and Lombardo?” 

Is it possible that these two orchestras 
have remained in the upper brackets 
because they were dull? Or stupid? The 
Lombardo and Cugat outfits stay in the 
larger cities in one establishment for 
long engagements while the “Herman- 
Herd” travels from city to city making 
one-night stands to keep from starving! 

If Mr. Williams would like to discuss 
this further, he may write to me — P. O. 
No. 25, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Jim Anderson 
Palm Beach (Fla.) High School 





The first week in September, I at- 
tended the Students Federalists Con- 
SUCH vention in Chicago. The motto of 

THe Dist! OF ; TOO. Student Federalists is: “World Govern- 


THE YEARS ment in Our Time.” There was so much 


enthusiasm for world government at 
the convention that I was startled to 
come home and find some of the kids in 
my class hadn’t even heard of the 
Federalists. 

The S. F. program marks the first 
time the high school and college stu- 
dents of our country have organized on 
a national scale to work for their con- 
victions. 

I'd like to see your magazine run a 
series of articles on Federalist activities. 

Martin B. Sherwood, Evanston, II). 
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Atomic Power .. . 


For Progress or Destruction? 


to be a very much scared new world. We are living in 

the shadow of a primeval force which, if uncontrolled, 
may blast us off the face of the globe. Little wonder that 
we are all jittery —not only the peoples of Europe and 
Asia but also we, in the United States, who ostensibly “own” 
the secrets to this monstrous weapon. 

Whether we are to have world peace or a world in pieces 
will, in the final analysis, not be determined by the Paris 
Peace Conference, nor by any future peace conferences. 
It will be determined by the Atomic Energy Commission of 
the United Nations and the Congress of the United States. 

There is, strictly speaking, no Big Five, nor Big Four, 
nor even a Big Three which dominate the international 
scene today. There is only a Big One. And this Big One is 
the -Atomic Bomb. Contro] of atomic energy opens new 
vistas for a world of plenty. Control by the Atomic Bomb 
spells definite, dead-sure disaster. If you doubt this, as’ the 
scientists who released this fundamental force of the uni- 
verse. And if you are still doubtful, ask the survivors of 
Hiroshima! 


Commission to Study Control of Atomic Energy 


Certainly the founding fathers of the United Nations or- 
ganization were aware of these elementary truths. For this 
reason, the General Assembly, at its first session in London 
last January, voted unanimously to establish a commission 
to study the control of atomic energy. 

This Atomic Energy Commission, composed of the eleven 
members of the Security Council plus Canada, was to make 
recommendations on how to insure the use of atomic en- 
ergy for exclusively peaceful purposes. (For there is more 
to atomic energy than the manufacture of atomic bombs.) 


Te much ballyhooed “brave” new world has turned out 


On the other hand, the Commission was to devise means - 


to eliminate atomic weapons from national armaments. In 
a word, it was to outlaw the atomic bomb. 

But the history of atomic control goes back even farther. 
As early as August 9, 1945 — only three days after the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima — President Truman publicly de- 
clared that the atomic bomb was “too dangerous to be let 
loose in a lawless world.” He urged that means be found “t 
protect ourselves and the rest of the world from total de 
struction.” 

Acting on this suggestion, the “trustees” of the atom» 
secret — the United States, Britain, and Canada — issued a 
joint communique on November 15, 1945. The statement 
proposed an exchange of information on atomic energy 
among all nations as soon as eftective precautions could be 
taken against the abuse of this information. 

The first big step in this direction was taken by the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers at their meeting in Moscow on 
December 27. They agreed to recommend to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly the appointment of a commission to deal with 
the atomic problem. This commission, as already stated, was 
set up on January 24 of this year. 

On June 14, the Atomic Energy Commission convened at 


First sample of pure uranium made in the United States. 


Hunter College, New York. At this first session, Bernard M. 
Baruch presented the United States plan on how to make 
it impossible for any nation to use atomic power to wage 
aggressive wars. It was based almost solidly on a report pre- 
pared earlier by a committee headed by David Lilienthal, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Administration, and Dean 
Acheson, Under-Secretary of State. 

As a document, it is of histori¢ significance, ranking with 
the American Declaration of Independence and Woodrow 
Wi n’s League of Nations covenant. It is the first practical 
plan ever enunciated that holds the definite promise of a 
warless world. 


“Choice Between the Quick and the Dead” 


There was no mincing of words in Mr. Baruch’s eloquent 
opening remarks. “We are here,” he told his fellow-members 
of the United" Nations Atomic Energy Commission, “to make 
a choice between the quick and the dead. That is our busi- 
ness. Behind the black portent of the new atomic age lies a 
hope which, seized upon with faith, can work our salvation. 
If we fail, then we have damned every man to be the slave 
of fear. Let us not deceive ourselves: We must elect world 
peace or world destruction.” 

The elder statesman whom President Wilson had nick- 
named “Dr. Facts,” stressed that the peoples of the democ- 
cies hate war. “They are not afraid of an internationalism 
that protects; they are unwilling to be fobbed off by mouth- 
ings about narrow sovereignty, which is today’s phrase for 
yesterday's isolation.” 

The scheme presented by the United States (now com- 
monly known as.the Baruch Plan) offers — in the interests 
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of world peace —to surrender. to the world the greatest 
military weapon of all time. But, as Mr. Baruch phrased it, 
“before a country is ready to relinquish any winning 
weapons, it must have more than words to reassure it. It 
must have a guarantee of safety, not only against offenders 
in the atomic area but against the illegal users of other 
weapons. . . . In the elimination of war lies our solution, 
for only then will nations cease to compete with one another 
in the production and use of dread ‘secret’ weapons which 
re evaluated solely by their capacity to kill.” 


Plan Proposed by United States 


Let us now examine closely what the United States pla: 
»wroposes. The 4,000-word document contains fourteen piv- 
ital points. These may be boiled down as follows: 

1. An International Atomic Development Authority 
(IADA) would be created under the auspices of the United 
Nations. IADA would rule the entire field of atomic energy 
throughout the world — for the purpose of preventing its use 
in war by any nation. The personnel of the IADA would be 
recruited on the basis of “proved competence” and “also as 
far as possible on an international basis.” 

2. The IADA would have complete control of the world’s 
upplies of the present sources of atomic energy — uranium 
and thorium. It would take over all known deposits wher- 
ever they may be, and conduct surveys to discover new 
deposits. ' 

8. “Complete managerial control” would be exercised by 
the IADA over all plants produ.ing “fissionable materials” 
(uranium 235 and plutonium). 

4. The IADA would be gi: sn the “sole and exclusive” 
right to conduct research in the field of atomic explosives. 
But “non-dangerous research” (that is, for peaceful pur- 
poses) would be open to nations “under reasonable licensing 
arrangements.” 





5. For reasons of security, the activities of the IADA 
would be “distributed throughout the world.” Moreover, the 
stockpiles of fissionable materials would not be centralized, 

6. To exercise the above powers, the IADA would be 
given the right to inspect atomic activities in all countries. 
That would mean free access anywhere and everywhere. 

7. “Serious” penalties would be fixed ‘for violations. And 
by “violations” is meant illegal possession, use, or manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs. 

8. To provide such punishment — and this is of funda- 
mental importance — the power of the IADA would not be 
hampered by the veto power of any nation, “regardless of 
its strength.” In other words, the [ADA would operate free 
of the veto power now enjoyed by the Big Five permanent 
members of the U.N. Security Council. “There must be no 
veto to protect those who violate their solemn agreements 
not to develop or use atomic energy for destructive ,pur- 
poses. 

9. Finally, when the above safeguards are set up — and 
mly then —the U. S. will destroy its stockpile of atomic 
bombs and surrender to the [ADA the production secrets. 


Plan Proposed by Russia 

Such, then, was the electrifying bargain offered by Uncle 
Sam. What was the reaction of the other members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission? Nine of them, basically, sup- 
ported the American plan. Only Russia and the Soviet-spon- 
sored Polish government responded with a No. 

The Soviet counter-proposal was presented by Andrei A. 
Gromyko, Russia’s representative on the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It rejected the Baruch plan “as a whole or in 
separate parts.” Briefly, these are the salient provisions of 
the Russian plan: 


Cartoons on this page are a copyright 1946 feature of 
Film Publishers, Inc., reproduced with permission. 


WHY WE NEED INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC CONTROL 












































U. S. has .the A-bomb. But how soon would 
other nations have it? It will worry us. 


Even with a “perfect A-bomb defense, can 
we be sure one A-bomb won't get through? 








We will need a secret police force to see 
that no A-bomb is planted in our country. 

















Maybe we could move to some distant island. We 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 





could move underground, but that would 
But the A-bomb can reach us anywhere. be dark, gloomy, expensive and unhealthy. 











Bee. 


Nations would end up in an atomic bomb 
race, and X would mark the spot for everyone. 
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1. An international treaty would be drawn up, outlaw- 
ing the atomic bomb. 

2. All existing atomic weapons would be destroyed with- 
in three months of the ratification of that treaty. 

3. An International Atomic Energy Commission would be 
set up. This would be supervised by the Security Council. 
The Commission would include two committees: (a) to 
sponsor the exchange of atomic information for peaceful 
uses; and (b) to prevent the employment of atomic energy 
“for the harm of humanity.” 

4. The Big Five veto power would be retained on ques- 
tions of atomic control. 

5. Any international inspection would be opposed because 
it is supposedly contrary to the principles of national “sov- 
ereignty.” 

6. Individuals guilty of violating the treaty would be 
punished by their respective governments and not by an 
international tribunal. International pedce threats would be 


. dealt with by the Security Council. 


Outstanding Differences 


Thus it may be seen that Russia and the Western powers 
are still far apart on the question of atomic control. To sum 
it up, the outstanding differences are on the issues of the 
veto, international inspection, punishment for violations, and 
the time limit for the destruction of the already existing 
atomic weapons (specifically, the United States stockpiles 
of atomic bombs). 

There is also a domestic angle to the crucial atomic ques- 
tion. As far as the U. S. is concerned, we already — within 
our own boundaries — have control of atomic energy. 

According to the McMahon Act, signed on August 1, 


machinery for controlling the growth and development of . 


atomic energy is centered in a five-man civilian Atomic 
Energy Commission appointed by the President. Under this 
commission there will be one military agency (Division of 
Military Application) for making atomic bombs; and three 
civilian agencies (divisions of Research, Production, and En- 
gineering) for developing the atom for peacetime use. 


How Domestic Control Works 


No private corporation is to have exclusive rights to any 
industrial processes which involve atomic energy, Atomic 
inventions and patents will become practically a government 
monopoly, The government, moreover, is to own al] ma- 
terials and facilities which could be used in the manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs. Private firms will have to secure 
licenses from the government for permission to use any de- 
vice involving atomic energy. In a word, title to all materials, 
methods, and facilities is to remain firmly in the hands of the 
Federal Government. (The domestic control of atomic en- 
ergy will be discussed more fully in a future article. ) 

What the United States has done nationally can be done 
by the United Nations internationally — given the foresight 
and will. To requote Mr. Baruch’s quotation from Lincoln: 
“We cannot escape history. We of this meeting will be re- 
membered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance 
or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The fiery 
trial through which we are passing will light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest generation. . . . 

“We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best hope 
of earth. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just — a way 
which, if followed, the world will forever applaud.” 
1946 
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Give IADA ownership and 
control ef atomic raw ma- 
terials and manvufacturing. 





























Put IADA in sole charge 
A-bomb; license atom ener- 
gy to nations for peace uses. 
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Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb have become part of our folklore. 


HE World Series is the great sporting event of the 
Tv: as baseball is the great national game. Yet organ- 

ized baseball is not old, as sports go, and the World's 
Series has yet to reach its 50th anniversary. What is it that 
gives to baseball its popularity? 

Baseball is as American as cricket is English, and it is 
equally interesting that baseball has never caught on in 
England nor cricket in America. 

Baseball is, perhaps, the most flexible of all games, and 
the most adaptable. It is entirely informal, yet it has come 
to be surrounded with a good deal of ceremony. It offers 
alike opportunity for individual] skill and for teamwork. It 
is, above all, a players’ game, but can be enjoyed by spec- 
tators — and even by readers. It is thoroughly democratic. 
ingenious, companionable, fast — all American qualities. 

Civil War Helped Spread Baseball 


Baseball has a variety of forerunners — rounders, town- 
ball, one-old cat, two-old cat, and so forth, and some of 
these forms have lingered on in the play of boys and girls 
on sand lots or school-grounds. The modern game was first 
planned and organized in 1839 by Abner Doubleday (who 
later fired the first shot from Fort Sumter as a captain in the 
Union army). The first organized baseball club — the Knick- 
erbockers — came in 1845. Gradually the game spread, from 
New York to Pennsylvania and the West. In 1860, came 
the first tour — appropriately enough by the Brooklyn 
Excelsiors. 

It was the Civil War that gave the greatest impetus to 
the game — curiously enough only in the Union armies. In- 
troduced by the soldiers from the cities, it caught on gen- 
erally, and veterans carried it back with them to their towns. 

Modern professional baseball dates from the organization 
of the Cincinnati Reds in 1869, and-of the National League 












PLAY 
BALL! 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


in 1876. The American Association was organized six years 
later as a protest against the “exclusiveness” of the National 
League. It made a great point of charging only 25c admis- 
sion instead of the customary 50c. Not until 1900 did the 
present American League come into existence. [In 1903, the 
first World Series game was played between the winners of 
the National and American Leagues. 

The professionalization of baseball is one of the most 
interesting developments in the history of American sports. 
No other mass sport yielded so quickly, or so successfully, 
to professional organization. 

Yet this professionalization was a natural development. 
Given conditions of modern city life, it was inevitable that 
men (and later women) would want some sport they could 
watch, and baseball alone was suitable. Footbal] and basket- 
ball, the only competitors, were so strenuous that they could 
not be played daily, nor could they well be played during 
that time of year when most people took vacations. And if 
there were to be daily baseball games, the game would have 
to be put on a professional basis, 

Baseball, then, became a big business. It had the great 
good fortune to get more free advertising than any other 
business in history. Children who do not know the name 
of their mayor can supply readily enough the names of the 
players on their local teams. It was the sports writers who 
were largely responsible for the enormous growth of interest 
in the professional game, and the sports reporter is a unique 
American phenomenon. 


Part of America’s Folklore 


Baseball quickly entered into our American folklore. Ty 
Cobb, Christy Mathewson, Hans Wagner, Connie Mack, 
Babe Ru h, Dizzy Dean and 4 score of other figures took 
on an almost legendary character. They were, indeed, for 
the 20th century what Davy Crockett and Mike Fink and 
Johnny Appleseed were for the 19th. The game came to 
have its own literature, and its own vocabulary. Ralph Henry 
Barbour and John R. Tunis have written admirable books 
on prep school baseball. Ring. Lardner has written on the 
professional game. Baseball vocabulary has enriched the 
language, and made it all but a foreign tongue*to English 
men. 

For all its professionalization, baseball has remained « 
great amateur game. For high school and college purposes 
it cannot compete with football, but there is nothing that 
can take its place for casual play. It is a good game to have. 
It develops skill and sportsmanship and team-play, and fur- 
nishes exciting entertainment. 
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With amusement taxes, price ceilings, and 
the census taker, you may think the Federal 
Government keeps a pretty close watch on 
you. But there are 333,969 Americans (by 
the 1940 census) whose lives daily come 
under more Government regulation than 
yours ever will in a year of Indian summers. 

They are the American Indians, who were “citizens” of this 
continent before a United States was ever dreamed of. Most 
of these regulations are for their protection, guaranteeing to 
them many of the rights and privileges they held before the 
white man’s coming. | irecting and administering their lives 
is the Office of Indian Affairs, located in Washington’s 
Interior Department building. 


Indians Get Their Day in Court 


Indians and their attairs came into the news recently 
when President Truman signed a bill creating an Indian 
Claims Commission. The new law will give Indian tribes 
their day in court on hundreds of claims against the United 
States. These claims are for the unlawful seizure of Indian 
lands by the Government. The Commission will also settle 
matters in which Indians may claim that their treaties with 
Uncle Sam have been violated. 

Our red-skjgned fellow-Americans are by no means the 
“vanishing tribes” that you may think. There were nearly 
a million Indians here when Columbus dropped anchor in 
this hemisphere. By 1923, however, their population had 
declined to 220,000. Since then, the Indian population has 
been rising as steadily as an Indian’s foothpath up a moun- 
tain. The Indians are now growing in numbers faster than 
any other American group. 

Part of the reason for the growth in numbers of American 
Indians is the better treatment they have received from the 
Government within the past two decades. The Office of 





fuels rn 
After signing new Indian Claims Act, Mr. Truman 
accepts a peace pipe from Indians in full regalia. 
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LU. §. INDIANS 


HIT THE COMEBACK TRAIL 












Indian Affairs was originally organized in the War Depart- 
ment in 1824, when our relations with the Indians were 
more concerned with war whoops and pipes of peace than 
with education, health, and farming. The Office was trans- 
ferred to thé Interior Department in 1849. 

But the Indians’ Magna Charta, their first solid guaran- 
tee of fair treatment, did not come unti] 1934, nearly 450 
years after the coming of the first white men. 

The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 ended the much- 
abused land allotment system. Under this system white 
men had taken from the Indians 90,000,000 acres of their 
land during the preceding 50 years. In 1935, an Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board was created. This board established stand- 
ards to insure that Indian-made products are genuine and 
of approved quality. When you buy a hand-woven basket 
on a reservation, you can be sure it is authentic, And the 
Indian who sells it to you is protected by Uncle Sam from 
the competition of machine-made institutions. 

Among its many other provisions, the Reorganization Act 
gave Indians a larger share in the management of their own 
affairs, and aided farmers in improving and maintaining 
their lands. Indian tribes were not forced to come under the 
provisions of the Act, and some of them voted to stay out. 

For the administration of many of these benefits, the 
American Indians may thank their staunch friend, John Col- 
lier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 1933 to 1945. 
When President Roosevelt asked the soft-spoken Georgian 
to work out his own “New Deal” for the Indians, Collier set 
himself the task of gradually eliminating the post to which 
he was appointed. He wanted the Indians to take over their 
own affairs as quickly as possible. William A. Brophy be- 
came Commissioner when Collier resigned in April, 1945. 

While relations with the original Americans have not al- 
ways been admirable, Uncle Sam has attempted to play 
fair with the Indians since Colonial days. In most cases, 
land taken from them was paid for at a mutually satisfactory 
price. Settlements were often made in goods rather than 
cash. Far-seeing Indian chiefs knew that their tribes needed 
wagons, guns, sawmills, seeds, and axes more than money. 


From Oil to Riches 


There are cases where action against Indians turned out 
to their great advantage. Most of the Cherokees of North 
Carolina where-driven west in the 1860s by General Win- 
field Scott. A few tribesmen, hiding in the mountains, stayed 
behind. The Cherokees forced into Oklahoma territory 
settled on land which later turned out. to be rich with oil. 
Now the Oklahoma Cherokees can afford sleek, powerful 
cars and expensive Stetson hats, while their less fortunate 
brothers who stayed behind are stil] Carolina dirt farmers. 
Oil discoveries on other reservations have created numerous 
financial Sachems. 

Until April 1945, Uncle Sam had never settled with the 
Indians for most of California. Last year Congress settled 
up with the tribes still there, giving them a wampum heap 
of $5,000,000. ~ 
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Department of interi: 


Fishing is biggest industry. Gold mining ranks second. 


* poe may decide next week to swap eight stars tor 
one. The eight stars are the Big Dipper and the Pole 
Star that decorate the flag of this U. S. Territory in the Far 
North. The one star would be the forty-ninth on the United 
States flag. 

The people of Alaska will make this decision on October 
8, when they will vote on the question of becoming the 
forty-ninth State cf the Union. If a majority of them vote 
“yes,” as is expected, a petition will be filed with Congress 
as the next step in achieving statehood. 

After a recent inspection trip through the Territory, Julius 
A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, said: “I believe Alaska 
is ready for statehood now, and I believe that admitting her 
to the Union would do more than any other single thing to 
develop her resources and build up her population.” 


First Line of Defense 


It is not for Alaska’s sake alone that Secretary Krug, 
President Truman, and other Government officials want to 
see its 85,000 population at least doubled, and its vast store 
of natural resources fully developed. Alaska is now con- 
sidered one of America’s main lines of defense. 

Many military leaders believe that any future attack 
against the United States would come across the top of 
the world the Arctic. Also, Alaska’s supplies of lumber, 

~ coal, limestone, iron, oil, and scarce metals could be used 
to replenish our own resources. In addition, Alaska is ex- 
pected to be a new world center for air travel. 

Jutting out of the northwest corner of North America, 
Alaska is separated from the Soviet Union in Asia by the 57- 
mile-wide Bering Straits. Its short distance from the Far East 
was brought home to Americans in 1942, when the Japanese 
invaded the Aleutian Islands, which string out from the 
lower Alaska peninsula. Many Americans lost their lives 
driving the enemy from Kiska and Attu the following spring 
and summer. 

The Army and Navy are now planning to strengthen our 
Alaskan bases, so that they can defend the United States 
against any future attacks by way of its back door. This 
winter they will hold a series of maneuvers in Alaska, train 
soldiers for Arctic fighting. And it, is predicted that Adak in 
















ALASKA BIDSOR 


the Aleutians may soon rival Pearl Harbor, now probably the 
world’s largest naval base. 

How statehood would affect Alaska’s vital role in America’s 
defense system will be of special interest to Congress. But 
the people of Alaska are more concerned with how state- 
hood would affect their way of life. They complain that 
before the war, the United States did not show enough in- 
terest in the 586,400 square miles of territory which Sec- 
retary of State William H. Seward bought from Russia in 
1867. He paid $7,200,000 for an area more than twice as 
large as Texas — about 2 cents an acre. But the American 
public ridiculed the purchase by calling it “Seward’s Folly” 
and “Seward’s Icebox.” 

Americans became aware of the treasures in the “icebox” 
in the late ‘nineties, when thousands of prospectors rushed 
to Alaska to mine the gold which had been discovered in 
the Klondike region. Since the Gold Rush days, Alaska has 
produced gold and other minerals worth more than 100 
times its purchase price. 

It was not until 1912, however, that the United States 
gave Alaska some self-government by setting it up as a Ter- 
ritory, Alaskans — who are U. S. citizens — elgct a delegate 
who sits in the House of Representatives in Washington, 
but he has no vote. They elect their own legislature, but 
its laws can be repealed by the U. S. Congress or vetoed 


by the Governor, who is appointed by the President of ‘the. 


United States for a 4-year term. Dr. Ernest L. Gruening 
has been Governor of Alaska since 1939. (See page 13.) 


Fishing Is Biggest Industry 


Alaskans point out that 98 per cent of their land is owned 
by the U. S. Government, that more than 50 Government 
agencies manage their natural resources. Boosters for state- 
hood maintain that Alaska would be much better off if it 
were left to deal with its own local problems. They believe 
that as a state, Alaska could develop ‘its inchesteial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural interests. 

Right now fishing is Alaska’s biggest ilies The 
waters surrounding the Territory on three sides yield $50,- 
000,000 worth of salmon, halibut, cod, herring, clams, crabs, 
oysters, and shrimp each year. The prize catch, salmon, 
represents 90 per cent of the canned salmon consumed in 
the United States every year. 

Gold mining is the second leading industry. But Alaska’s 
soil holds such other riches as coal, copper, lead, tin, silver, 
and platinum — all of which could be mined in much larger 
quantities. Large pockets of oil are believed to have been 
discovered by the Navy at its oil reserve around Point 
Barrow, at the northern tip of Alaska. 

Fur-trapping and fur-farming bring in the third largest 
part of Alaska’s income. The Territory also has more than 
3,000,000 acres of usable timber. The acres of spruce and 
hemlock trees could produce enough wood for the manu- 
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Our first line of defense in 
the Arctic may become our 49th state 
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facture of 1,000,000 tons of newsprint paper each year, or 
more than one-fourth of the newsprint now consumed in 
the U. S. 

Agriculture is not likely to become a major industry. 
Only three areas — the Matanuska and Tanana River val- 
leys and the Kenai Peninsula— have a climate and soil 
suited to farming. The land now produces only one-tenth 
of Alaska’s food, It could produce much more. 

Government experts believe that Alaska’s greatest oppor- 
tunity lies in the tourist trade. But before Alaska can become 
a mecca for vacationists, it must solve one of its key prob- 
lems — transportation. : 

Although Alaska is one-fifth the size of the United States, 
it has only 3,000 miles of highways. The only overland route 
to Alaska is the war-built Alcan Highway, which runs 
through Canada. But it wil] not be of much use until] hotel 


and service stations are available along the highway. Dog 
sleds and pack trains are still used extensively in some areas, 
especially by the 32,000 Eskimos and Indians. The one 
major railroad, which is Government-owned and runs from 
Seward to Fairbanks, needs overhauling. With settlements 
so far apart, air travel is common. 

The seasonal character of industries is another reason 
why Alaska’s development has been slow. They operate only 
during the short summer, and workers must earn enough in 
that time to support themselves for the rest of the year. The 
cost of living is about double that in the United States — 
largely because of the very -high freight rates. 

Alaska’s growth has also been handicapped by the tact 
that very little of the money made in its mines and fisheries 
stays in the Territory, These industries are largely owned 
by persons from the “Outside.” 

_If Alaska were a state, say the proponents of statehood, 
taxes on industrial profits would be higher. Alaska would 
then have the money for the roads, schools, hospitals, and 
other facilities it needs so urgently. Alaska now has the 
lowest tax rate of any U. S. region, and opponents of state- 
hood use the probable increase as a chief argument. 

Whether or not Alaska becomes a state, it can count on 
increased aid from the Federal Government in solving its 
problems. Hardy war veterans will lead the band of pioneers 
needed to develop America’s last frontier 
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1. ATOMIC ENERGY 


Hidden below is a four word chal- 
lenge to every individual to face the 
problem of the atom bomb. To discover 
it: take out each capitalized letter and 
rearrange in proper order to form the 
word. Each word counts 5. Total 20. 


LacKing. the coUrage To accept 
tHe dangerS of the Atom bomb, and 
Providing for Adequate Controls on 
anY InterNational basis, caN well 
bring DestrucTion to our civilizaTion. 


My score 


ll. INDIAN COMEBACK 


Here are phrases associated with re- 
cent events in our long history of deal- 
ings with the Indians. Can you check 
the right on> with its definition below? 
There will be two you can’t use, Each 
counts 3. Total 15. 


1. Claims Commis- 4. Oklahoma 
sion 5. Indian’s Magna 
2. North Carolina Charta 
3. John Collier 6. William Brophy 
7. Interior Department 


1. Long a staunch supporter of In- 
dian rights. 

2. President Truman’s signature le- 
galized it. 

3. Where many Cherokees become 
rich. 

4. Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 


5. Cabinet department in charge of 
Indian Affairs. 


My score 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


ill. ALASKA 


Complete the following statements by 
underlining the correct word or phrase. 
Each counts 5. Total 30. 


1. The purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia was long called Seward’s: 

a. gold mine 

b. plantation 

c. folly 

d. bonanza 


2. One of Alaska’s key problems for 
vacationists is: 


a. transportation 

b. high tariffs 

c. poor harbors 

d. poor scenery 

3. The territory is America’s last: 

a. line of defense c. source of timber 

b. frontier d. source of minerals 

4. This month Alaska will vote on: 

a. demand for in- _c. becoming a 
dependence state 

b. closing her Ca- d. raising import 
nadian border rates 


5. The base at Pearl Harbor may in 
time be rivaled by one at: 
Nome 
. Kiska 
. Dutch Harbor 
Adak 


. Alaska’s biggest industry is: 
. mining 

. trapping 

fishing 

. agriculture 


aerer gm arrer 


My score 


IV. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your an- 
swers in the space 
provided after each 
question. Score 5 
points each. Total 
15. 

1. Who is the 
U. S. delegate to 
the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commis- 
sion? 

2. Who governs 
the territory of 
Alaska? 

3. Whose claims 
were settled in 
California last year? 


My score 





V. PLAY BALL 


Match the items 
in the right hand 
column with those 
in the left and place 
the proper number 
in the parentheses. 
Each counts 4. To- 
tal 20. 





1. Mike Fink ( ) wrote about prep- 
school ball 
racquet 

8. Babe Ruth ( ) legendary charac- 
ter 

4. Tennis ( ) England’s national 


sport 
. Ralph Barbour ( ) Home run king 


a 


My score 


Total Score____ 





MARCH OF EVENTS 


How is your news-quotient this week? 
Remember, this is a general information 
test, and not a part of the “Citizenship 
Quiz.” Check yourself with the answers 
which appear at the end of the test. Did 
you make a better showing than last week? 


Personalities 


1. Who urged the UNRRA Council to 
set up an International Refugee Organiza- 


3. Who is the present governor of 
Georgia? 

4. Who is in charge of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion? 








5. What Bulgarian king has recently lost 
his throne? 


Actions 


1. Where did the UN Social and Eco- 
nomic Council meet on September 11? 








tion as soon as possible? 

2. What Russian remarked at the Paris 
Peace Conference that Italians made good 
runners in a fight? 


2. Against what American activity in 
Berlin did the Russians protest? 
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3. What has the Army Quartermaster 
Corps decided to change? —_ 

4. What have Palestine Arabs and Jews 
done to the London conference? 





5. Political and territorial clauses of 
what two countries have been “finished” 
at the Peace Conference? ———_ 


“ByUBWOY “PUPTUI-¢ ‘pe}0oK0q-F ‘suuosTUN 
“§ ‘[Teq98"q-z ‘ssao0ong eye']-[ :suoyoy 
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U. 8. Dept. of Interior 


Ernest H. Gruening 


Most newspaper reporters cherish a 
tond dream or two. But few, if any, 
imagine they will end up as governor 
of Alaska. 

That’s what happened to the Honor- 
ible Ernest H. Gruening, who spent 20 
vears in newspaper city rooms in Bos- 
ton, New York City, and Portland, 
Maine. Appointed Governor of Alaska 
in 1939, he is now serving his second 
tour-year term. 

But this was not the first drastic 
-hange in Gruening’s lifework. He was 
wiginally trained to be a surgeon. 
Within a year after he received his 
M.D. degree in 1912, he found that he 
would rather chase ambulances as a 
‘porter than ride as an interne. 

Gruening’s interest in Alaska had its 
veginnings in the 1920s, when he 
wrote stinging articles about our “dol- 
lar diplomacy” in Latin American and 
in our own possessions In 1933, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent Gruening, then edi- 
tor of The Nation, as adviser to the 
Inter-American Conference at Monte. 
video. It was there that the U. S. 
‘Good Neighbor” policy got its offi- 
‘ial start. It was a policy that news- 
vaper editor Gruening had been push- 
ing for ten years. In 1934, he became 
lirector of the Interior Department's 

division of Territories ani Island Pos- 
-essions. : 

The chunky, hearty Governor, now 
vearing 60, lives with his wife and two 
ms in Juneau, the territorial capital 

Always the crusade: ‘trnening’s 
»resent mission is to sell the advan- 
tages and opportunities of Alaska to 
wrospective settlers and postwar tour- 
ists. He especially wants World Wa 
{! veterans. His advice is, “Go North 
young man!” There are three white 
men to every. white woman in Alaska. 
His advice, therefore, also applied to 
female pioneers who are hardy and 
adventurous enough to settle in Alaska 

- America’s last frontier. 
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Elizabeth G. Vining 


Japanese Crown 
Prince Akihito is 
going to know as 
much as you do 
about Ichabod 
Crane and the 
Headless Horseman 
and Rip Van 
Winkle’s 20 - year 
snooze. He will 
learn st them from 
his new tutor, Mrs 
Elizabeth Vining. 

Upon Emperor 
Hirohitos request 
for a mature Amer- 
ican woman tutor, 
members of the 
U_ S. Education Mission in Japan se- 
lected Mrs. Vining, who is a. teacher, 
librarian and author of young people's 
books. She plans to tell the Prince the 
“stories every American school child 
knows.” Akihito also has several male 
tutors. 

Born, raised and educated in the 
Quaker surroundings of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Vining will instruct 
her royal pupil in a “world without 
war and with nations working together 
for peace.” 

Mrs Vinng is a widow, and cele- 
brates her forty-fourth birthday this 
week. In her writing, she uses her 
maiden name, Elizabeth janet Gray. 
She was awarded the Newberry medal 
in 1943 for “the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literat) «> for chil- 
dren.” Her prize-winning book was 
Adam of the Road, a novel of thirteenth 
century England. Several of her early 
successfu] essays and stories concern 
the tales she heard from her tather, a 
Scotsman proud of his country 

According to an old friend, she has 
‘a quick wit, a gay spirit, and infinite 
patience.” She may need all of these in 
educating the 12-year-old who may be 
the next Emperor of Japan. 








Alcide de Gasperi 


When Italy's prime .ninister, Alcide 
de Gasperi, addressed the Paris Peace 
Conference last month. he told the dele- 
gates, “I feel that everything. . i& 
against me.” His impression was 
strengthened after he had finished his 
delivery of Italy’s plea tor softer peace 
terms. A handshake from James Byrnes, 
as the Italian passed cur Secretary of 
State on the way out, was the sole 
friendly gesture de Gasperi received. 

The lean, long-nosed Italian not 
only has the unenviable jobs of pre- 
mier and foreign minister of a defeated 
enemy nation. He also controls a coun- 
try seriously divided in its political al- 
legiance. His party, the Christian Demo- 
crats, is the largest in Italy, but not 
large enough to overcome opposition 
from the powerful Italian Socialist and 
Communist parties. He has been prime 
minister since December, 1945. 

An ardent mountain climber, the 65- 
year-old de Gasperi stil] bears scars on 
his face, which he received in a youth- 
ful battle with a maddened bird high 
in the Dolomite mountains. He was 
born in the northern border territory, 
which the Austrians cal] the South Ty- 
rol and the Italians. Trentino. He has 
been jailed four times for his political 
activities. The Austrians aabbed him 
twice betore World War 1, when his 
home town was Austrian. After the war, 
Mussolini jailed him twice more. 

A devout Catholic and a serious 
scholar, de Gasperi studied at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. After his final re- 
lease from jail, he worked in the Vatican 
library. Even there he remained active, 
and organized a resistance group against 
fascism in 1939 

The premier speaks German, English 
and French as well as Italian. A tireless 
worker, de Gasperi is a sick man. After 
two crisis-packed weeks spent in trying 
to form his new government last De- 
cember, he finally succeeded — and 
then fainted with exhaustion and fever, 
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Palestine in the Balance 


What Happened: A conference on 
Palestine — with no Palestinians present 
— opened in London earlier this month. 
It is boycotted by both Palestinian Arabs 
and Palestinian Jews. The former be- 
cause the British refused to accept as 
the head of their delegation the Mufti 
of Jerusalem who had been one of 
Hitler’s supporters during the war. The 
Jews are avoiding the Conference be- 
cause Britain had turned down the 
Zionist plan for an “adequate” Jewish 
state in Palestine — a state which would 
have the right to*tontrol its own immi- 
gration policies. 

Thus the Conference has narrowed 
down to a meeting between British off- 
cials and representatives of the inde- 
pendent Arab states. The basis for dis- 
cussion is the British-sponsored plan to 
“federalize” Palestine, which is at pres- 
ent inhabited by 1,100,000 Arabs and 
600,000 Jews. Under this British plan, 
the country would be divided into a 
Jewish region, an Arab region, and a 
Central Government region which 
would be controlled by the British. 

This plan had been rejected by the 
Jews and by the Arabs. The Jews are 





willing to accept “partition” —the di- 
vision of Palestine into separate and 
independent Arab and Jewish states. 
The Palestinian Arabs are holding out 
for complete control of the Holy Land. 

In the opening speech before the 
conference, Prime Minister Attlee de- 
clared that his government would not 
insist on the “federalization” project but 
would welcome new proposals. “Given 
a spirit of realism and understanding,” 
he pleaded, “I am convinced that a 
solution can be found.” 

What’s Behind It: Difficult as the 
conflict may be, the Jews have a good 
legal case. According to the Balfour 
Declaration — confirmed by the League 
of Nations mandate, with United States 
concurrence — the Allies in Work’ War 
I had promised the Jews a “national 
home” in Palestine. This promise has 
not yet been fulfilled. The Arabs feel 
that their position — established by 
long occupation —can only be weak- 
ened by partition and an increase in 
Palestine’s Jewish population. 

Meanwhile tens of thousands of desti- 
tute Jews— survivors of the millions 
slaughtered by the Nazis — are languish- 
ing in detention camps while the doors 
to Palestine are barred to them. 


Press Assn. 


In London to attend the Palestine conference, Prince Amir Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia shows the sights to his 7-year-old son, Prince Mahomed. 
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Peace Speed-up in Paris 


What Happened: With an eye on the 
clock, the delegates to the 2l-power 
peace conference in Paris are speeding 
things up. They are apparently deter- 
mined to wind up their deliberations 
before the opening of the General As- 
sembly session in New York on October 
23. 

Checked off as “finished” are the po- 
litical and territorial clauses of the 
treaties for Finland and Romania. Not 
so the case of the Italo-Yugoslav fron- 
tier. That is still a major stumbling 
block. The Yugoslav Foreign Minister, 
Edward Kardelj, indicated that his 
country would “fight” any territorial 
settlement which disregarded his gov- 
ernment’s demands. 

Two defeated countries — Italy and 
Austria — stole the limelight from the 
Conference by announcing that they, 
by themselves, had reached an agree- 
ment to end the dispute over South 
Tyrol. The area will remain part of 
Italy but the Austrians residing there 
will be assured of virtual self-rule. 

What’s Behind It: After weeks of 
dillydallying, the Conference is at last 
getting down to business. Voice from 
the Gallery: And it’s about time. 


Monarchy Out in Bulgaria 


What Happened: While nine-year-old 
King Simeon II of Bulgaria was playing 
games in the Palace garden in Sofia, 
his subjects voted to deprive him of his 
throne. Only 4.3 per cent of them ex- 
pressed the desire to retain the mon- 
archy — the rest cast their ballots for a 
republic. Result: The boy-king, minus 
crown, is now en route to Egypt to 
join in exile his grandfather, the de- 
posed King Victor Emmanuel III of 
Italy, 

Young Simeon became King three 
years ago when his father, Boris, died 
under mysterious circumstances. With 
him ends the reign of the House of 
Coburg, which had ruled Bulgaria since 
1887. 

What's Behind It: Few tears will be 
shed for the passing of the monarchy in 
Bulgaria. Her kings were among the 
most inept rulers in Europe. However, 
establishment of a republic holds little 
promise of democracy for the Bulgars, 
so“long as their leaders continue to be 
influenced by Russia. 
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Sea Strike Hauls Anchor 


What Happened: Sailors began to go 
down to the sea in ships again as the 
result of a White House move to end 
the greatest maritime strike in the na- 
tion’s history. 

For more than a week, every port on 
the Gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific coasts 
was tied up by the walkout of two 
AFL seamen’s unions—the Seafarers 
International Union (SIU) and _ the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific (SUP). 
They had “hit the bricks” in protest 
against the Wage Stabilization Board's 
refusal to approve wage agreements 
that had been worked out with the 
shipowners through collective bargain- 
ing. 

The agreement called for increases of 
$22.50 per month for the members of 
the West Coast union (SUP) and 
$27.50 per month for the East Coast 
union members (SIU). However, be- 
cause most of America’s shipping is 
still operated by the Maritime Commis- 
sion of the Government, Wage Stabili- 
zation Board approval was needed. 

The WSB refused to allow any in- 
creases above the $17.50 per month 
raise that had been approved for mem- 
bers of the CIO National Maritime 
Union last June. When the Board up- 
held its decision after a new hearing, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
stepped in and amended the wage- 
stabilization regulations to permit the 
Maritime Commission to pay the wage 
scale agreed to by private industry. 

The AFL seamen went back to thei 
ships, but their places on the picket 
lines were immediately filled by CIO 
seamen who struck for equal pay with 
their rival union. Shipowners and the 
Maritime Commission were expected to 
agree to the additional CIO increases. 

What’s Behind It: To get thousands 
of ships moving in and out of America’s 
harbors again, the Government had to 
get out of a tight corner. The strike 
w 3; actually against the Government, 
since the sailors and shipowners were 
in agreement on what the wage in- 
creases should be. Washington hesi- 
tated to approve the agreement because 
of the fear that it would open the way 
for other unions to make new wage de- 
mands. President Truman contended, 
however, that the amendment which 
made possible the seamen’s increases 
did not modify the stabilization policy. 
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Public Works Delayed 


What Happened: Reconversion Di- 
rector John R. Steelman prepared to 
sift through a fine screen the plans for 
$1,600,000,000 worth of bridges, roads, 
canals, and other public works projects. 
Beginning October 1, in line with an 
order from President Truman to econ- 
omize, Mr. Steelman’s Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion must sift 
out nearly half the projects. Only those 
that rate “most urgent” will get the go- 
ahead sign. 

Likely to be postponed until after 
next March, the end of the current 
budget period, are several projects in 
the South. The city of Savannah, 
Georgia, for instance, is worried that 
construction of the planned 34-foot ship 
channel to the mouth of the Savannah 
River will be delayed. The city had 
hoped to attract new industries to its 
area with the aid of these, improved 
water transport facilities. 

In the state of Georgia, Governor 
Ellis Arnall has not been able to push 
through the highway program he 
wanted to complete before he is suc- 
ceeded by Eugene Talmadge next 
January. Georgia's legislature appro- 
priated funds to build roads, provided 
these funds were matched by equal 
amounts of Federal money. If Mr. 
Steelman thinks that Georgia’s roads 
can wait, Governor Amall will not be 
able to get Federal or State funds, and 
the roads will not be built. 

Street pavings, sewer improvements, 
new schools, and other projects to be 
paid for entirely by states, cities, and 
counties will not be affected, however, 
According to the Federal Works Agency, 
local government units have made plans 
of their own for 5,500 projects to cost 
$1,350,000,000. They have requested 
the FWA to lend them funds to help 
plan 7,540 additional projects totaling 
$2,757,136,599. At the beginning of 
the month, the FWA had already lent 
nearly half of the $65,000,000 which 
Congress apropriated for this purpose. 

The local governments must start pay- 
ing back the planning funds to Uncle 
Sam as soon as construction begins on 
these projects. Blueprints have been 
made for 1,317 school expansions or 
new buildings to cost $318,415,189. 
New airports, hospitals, courthouses, 
city halls, parks and other recreational 
facilities have also been planned. 
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Columbus Citize 


Fire Dept. Efficiency Hits a New Low 


What's Behind It: President Truman 
ordered the proposed public works 
program cut by $9,000,000 as one step 
towards balancing the Federal budget . 
by the end of March and heading off 
inflation. The postponement will also 
help to make sure that there is man- 
power and materials for such urgently 
needed projects as veterans’ hospitals 
and housing. But those states, cities, and 
counties with large balances in their 
bank accounts, or who are able to get 
money from local banks and private 
citizens by selling bonds, can go ahead 
with their plans. 


“Go West, Young Man” 


What Happened: The people of the 
United States are on the move — from 
South to North and from East to West 
—the Census Bureau reported. Their 
statistics revealed that during the war, 
more than one-fifth of this country’s 
141,000 people moved away from home. . 

Some of these migrating Americans 
were the 12,000,000 men and women 
called for military service, But 15,000,- 
000 civilians also left home. Some of 
these were women who left to be with 
their servicemen husbands. Others 
pushed. out into other countries and 
states to take war jobs. This industrial 
migration will “continue into the in- 
definite future,” predicted the Census 
Bureau. 

What's Behind It: The industrial 
face of America is changing. Since 
1899 the North has supplied four out 
of five factory jobs. But the war boom 
in aircraft and shipbuilding attracted 
two million people to the Pacific coast 
states. Most of them are staying, and | 
still others are following to take jobs 
in the growing industrial West. The 
South, too, is developing new industries, 
but these are not yet sufficient to ab- 
sorb the extremely high birthrate of the 
South. 











Here and There 


It Doesn’t Make a Hit. As far as the 
Russians are concerned, baseball and 
other American sports shouldn’t get to 
first base in Germany. At a meeting of 
the four-power Allied Government unit 
in Berlin,- the Russians protested 
against an American sports program 
which has been started in the former 
capital of Nazi Germany. 

The Russians claim that the program 
violates an Allied regulation against the 
introduction of “regimented” sports 
which might be regarded as semi-mili- 
tary training. Real reason for the Soviet 
objection, believes an American spokes- 
man, is that baseball and football have 
become extremely p6pular with the 


Berliners, Perhaps the Russians should . 


start a counter-offensive with a couple 
of first-string soccer teams. 

Something about a Soldier. The 
Army Quartermaster Corps is calling on 
the public to help it design the colors 
and style of uniforms worn by our 
future Gls. Present plans call for some- 
thing in blue. The QMC might get some 
ideas from looking back at some of the 
uniforms worn by Gls of the past. 

Back in 1852, the American Dra- 
goons wore pale blue pants with pink 
stripes. Real class was achieved in the 
Mexican War. Our privates wore hel- 
mets with spikes sticking out of them 
—and with hanks of wool in red, yel- 
low or white coming out of the spikes. 
Colonels rated wool streamers in blue, 
pink and green. 

Fanciest uniform of all, which might 
be preserved for some future Chief of 
Staff, was worn by a brigadier general 
of the Spanish-American War. With a 
three-cornered hat trimmed with black 
gstrich feathers, the general sported a 
long-tailed blue coat. To complete the 
color scheme, he wore a yellow velvet 
sash, gold braided rope looped across 
his chest, and gold epaulettes on his 
shoulders. 

Running into Trouble. In a flare of 
oratory at the Paris Peace Conference, 
Soviet delegate Andrei Vishinsky said 
something about Italians being better 
runners than fighters. His remark about 
the sprinting feats of Italian soldiers 
didn’t go unchallenged for long. Tak 
ing it as a slur on their honor, two 
Romans challenged the Russian to a 
duel. 


No one was quite positive just what 


Mr. Vishinsky had said. Newspaper 


reports said he referred to Italian 
“troops,” but later, the official text of 
the speech showed he had referred to 
Italian “generals.” Whatever it was, 
the Italian delegates expressed their 
“painful surprise” at the whole thing. 


United Nations News 


Prepared with the cooperation of the United Nations 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


World Freedom for Press 


Open doors for reporters everywhere 
in the world was demanded by the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in a plea to the U.N. Social and 
Economic Council, which opened its 
third session at Lake Success, New 
York, 

This appeal for the adoption of an 
official United Nations covenant guar- 
anteeing world freedom of information 
had been previously indorsed by Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes; Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Attlee; Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek of China; Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, administrator 
of occupied Japan, and the governors 
of forty-one American states. 

The editors’ statement condemned 
government control of news and as- 
serted that world freedom of informa- 
tion “as an agency of peace” was more 
important than any other issue before 
the United Nations. 

“We believe,” the editors declared, 
“that if the peoples of the earth are to 
get along together in peace there must 
be tolerance, good will and understand- 
ing. There is but one road leading to 
this imperative world estate, and that 
is freedom of information by which 
peoples shall know and understand the 





Harris & Ewing 
UNRRA Director F. H. La Guardia returns from 
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United Nations seal 


problems of others. Our object is, in 
short, to spread the truth.” 

At an earlier meeting, Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, Director-General of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, urged the Council 
to set up as soon as possible the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO) 
UNRRA will be stepping out of the 
refugee field next June 30, he said, and 
the new body will run the danger of 
“taking it on cold,” unless something 
is done now. He revealed that there 
are at present 830,000 refugees or dis- 
placed persons in UNRRA camps, 
and perhaps 200,000 more scattered 
through Europe. If every nation in the 
world, Mr. La Guardia maintained, 
would take as many refugees as it 
could, this problem would be solved in 
three years. ° 


UN Week Moved to Oct. 20 


It’s official now. Though known for 
some time that the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting at Flushing 
Meadows, New York, would be post- 
poned until October 23, as requested 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers — 
it has now been confirmed by Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie, A poll taken 
of the fifty-one member-nations revealed 
that most of the nations are willing to 
accept the delay. And the majority 
rules, 

Too bad about the nine delegations 
(with a staff numbering 103) who al- 
ready arrived for the session. But then 
again they will have that much more 
time for seeing the sights around New 
York. These “early birds” are the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Belgium, 
Chile, Egypt, Cuba? Lebanon, Norway, 
Peru and Saudi Arabia. 

The United Nations Week which was 
wiginally scheduled to begin on Sep- 
tember 22 will now be commemorated 
from October 20 to October 28 — so 
hold your firecrackers. 

Reports from Paris hint at the possi- 
bility that the Big Four (United States, 
British, Russian and French) Foreign 
Ministers may meet in New York si- 
multaneously with the General Assem- 
bly next month. If they do, New York 
will have more visiting diplomats than 
firemen. 
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On opposite sides of the 
Atlantic, things equal to the 
same thing are not 


equal to each other 





s seal Music: Theme to tag. 
Voice: A to corn patch. 
Voice: Corn pit to honk. 
is, in Voice: Honk to record. 
Voice: Recorder to zu-zu. 
o H. Jenx: Hey! What’re they sayin’? Why 
the don’t they talk English? 
vilita- » Narrator: They are talking Eng- 
uncil lish — American English. 
nter Announcer: Yes, American English. 
RO). These are the titles of the four volumes 
' the of the Dictionary of American English 
and about words that are purely American, 
rr of * that enrich our language, make it the 
‘hing most colorful on earth. The Human Ad- 
here venture tells you now of the Dictionary 
dis- of American English —four volumes, 
mps, 2500 pages, 50,000 words... 
ered Narrator: Now your host — the edi- 
. the tor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr. 
ned, Walter Yust. 
s it Yust: In the United States we sel- 
d in dom realize that we have almost a 
language of our own. Thus, almost any 
American might say: 
Voice: Buttoned my vest, put on my 
20 rubbers and beat it for the elevator. 
When I got to the first floor, I ran to 
2 for the sidewalk and made a beeline for the 
oud car. I'd parked it in front of a hydrant 
ung when I came from downtown. 
ost- Yusr: It’s perfectly good English, all 
sted right. But an Englishman, not ao- 
‘Ss — quainted with the. United States, 
cre- wouldn’t understand at all what it 
ken meant. To convey the same meaning, 
led an Englishman would say: 
; to Barron: I did up my waistcoat, put 
rity on my galoshes and dashed for the lift. 
When I reached the ground level, I ran 
ons to the pavement and went directly to 
al- the motor. I'd drawn it up by a water 
nen plug when I came from town. 
ore Yust: Do you see what I mean? 
ew There’s quite a difference. Scholars 
ep- noted that difference years ago. In Eng- 
im, land, in the middle of the nineteenth 
ay, century, work on the twenty-volume 
Oxford English Dictionary was begun. 
yas The Oxford English Dictionary traced 
2p- ' the complete. histories of words — 
ed origins, changes in spelling and usage, 
so shifts in meaning. The man who brought 
the Oxford English Dictionary to its 
si- successful conclusion was Professor 
es, William Craigie of the University of 
gn Oxford, who was later knighted for his 
si- work. Professor Craigie was struck by 
n- the Americanisms collected in making 
rk the Oxford Dictionary —so impressed 
an that he decided to compile a similar 
historical Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish. In 1925, William Craigie came to 
¢c 
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America, rolled up his sleeves, and set 
off to work. 
Music: Bridge. (Hi, Ho, Hi, Ho— 
It's of to Work We Go.) 
Narrator: When Sir William oe 
arrived in Chicago, he was greeted with 
a headline in the Chicago Tribune: 
Newssoy: Midway signs Limey prof 
to dope Yank talk. 
Nagrartor: In translation . . . 
Fiter: Midway .. . 
Voice: The University of Chicago 
Fuuter: Signs... 
Voice: Employs... 
Fiuter: Limey... 
Voice: British ... 
Fuuter; Prof... 
Voice: Professor .. . 
Fizter: To dope... 
Voice: To study... 
Ficrer: Yank... 
Voice: American... 
Fucrer: Talk . 
Vomce: Language .. 


UNCLE SAM * 
and the 
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Newssor: Midway signs Limey prof 
to dope Yank talk. 
Narrator: The University of Chi- 
cago employs British professor to study 
American language. 
Music: To Tag. (Hunting Song.) 
Narrator: Sir William was a hunter 
who spent eighteen years on unfamiliar 
trails, tracking a peculiar quarry — the 
American language. 
Voice: Aw, what's the New Deal 
ever done for me? 
Narrator: New Deal. Coming from 
a standard poker term, New Deal was 
first used by General Sherman in 1863, 
when he said: “Charleston is not taken, 
the war is prolonged, with little chance 
of ending until we have a new deal.” 
Voice: Train leaving for Omahaf All 
aboard! 
Narrator: All aboard. 1838. About 
that time, conductors began to use “all 
aboard” to tell engineers that all the 
passengers were on the train. 
Voice: Aw right, wise guy! 
Narrator: Guy, 1896. From the guy 
ropes that hold up circus tents. 





Woman: And you know what they 
got? A shower bath! Boy, that’s moddin! 

Narrator: Shower bath, 1797. That’s 
not so . . . moddin. 

Voice: How about, it, sugar? Like to 
be in moving pictures? 

Narrator: Moving pictures, 1710. 
But moving pictures as we know them 
how were not mentioned in print until 
1898. 

Voice: When we realized an opera- 
tion was necessary, we naturally gave 
him anaesthesia. 

Narrator: The American, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, invented the word 
anaesthesia in 1846. 

Voice: The Pullman car. 

Narrator: 1875. Named after its 
inventor. : 

Voice: Football. . 

Narrator: 1634. But modern foot- 
ball didn’t begin until 1880. 

Voice: Basketball. 

Narrator: 1891. 

Jenx (Brooklyn, of course): In Flat- 
bush we talk about baseball, joik. 

Narrator: Sorry. The first recorded 
use of the word baseball was by an 
English novelist, Jane Austen, in. 1803. 

Music: Bridge. 

Narrator: These and fifty thousand 
‘other words studied by the scholars are 
distinctly American in origin and uszge, 
and, in addition, are strictly legitimate 
additions to the English language. But 
there is some American language which 
is not so legitimate. It is known as 
American slang. 

Necro: Man, man! Yo’ goin’ off yo’ 
bat! Yo’ goin’ off yo’ trolley! (Em- 
phatic) Man, yo’ gonna blow yo’ top! 

Narrator: Go off your bat, go off 
your trolley, blow your top . . . all mean- 
ing the process of going insane. 

Voice: Belly-laugh, high-hat, push- 
over, baloney .. . 

Narrator: Those bits of slanguage 
were invented by Jack Conway of 
Variety Magazine. And Tad Dorgan, 
the cartoonist, gets credit for ., . 

Voice: Applesauce, ball-and-chain, 
cake-eater, dumbbell, you said it, and 
. .. twenty-three skidoo. 

Music: Up and give. 

Voice: Come on, baby .. . cut that 
rug... if you want to be. . . a jitter 
bug... 

Voice: Who? Louie? Why, he’s a 
square! : 

Music: To tag. : 

Narrator: But American slang is, 
technically, not a part of the American 
language. Why? Sir William said .. . 

Craicie: Slang develops when in- 
genious individuals try to make the 
language more picturesque. That is, 
they try to use strong words in place 
of weak ones. This is quite different 


RADIO PLAY 


from the development of language to 
fill a real need. The word rodeo, for 
example, came into American English 
from Spanish simply because England 
had nothing comparable to the rodeos, 
and, therefore, no words to describe 
them, But hoosegow, which came from 
Spanish about the same time, is slang 
because we already have a word for jail. 

Narrator: In 1925, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Sir William was in 
conference with Professor Hulbert . . . 

Craicie: Yes... Yes... Yes... 

Hutsert: Sir William, I said, “What 
do you want to do about slang?” 

Craicie: Oh, [ beg your pardon. 
Slang. If it’s important, we'll use it. 
But none of this new — er — stuff. (Mut- 
tering) Midway signs Limey prof... 

Hu.sert: Make the limit 1900? 

Craicte: By all means, 1900... . I've 
brought along all the Americanisms we 
collected in making the Oxford diction- 
ary. Now it’s just a matter of work — 
reading the right books. 

Husent: Fine. I’ve already collected 
most of the best books published in 
America, and .. . 

Craicie: The best books! We want 
the v.orst ones. Penny dreadfuls! Cost a 
penny, Pirates and redskins. Bobbies 
and thieves! You know the sort of thing. 

Hu.sert (Guffaws): Bobbies and 
thieves! (Guffaws) Cops and robbers! 
You mean dime novels! 

Craicie: Of course, of course. That's 
just what I said. Penny dreadfuls. 

Music: Up and down. 

Narrator: They read. They read 
3500 books over a period of eighteen 
years and assembled 2 million quota- 
tions. They read dime novels, the Con- 
gressional Record, old diaries, cook- 
books, advertisements, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and — Mark Twain. 

Music: Out. 

Woman: Now, Sam, I won't have 
any swearing in this house. Or fn your 
books, either. If you want to swear, you 
can write it down and burn it up. Or 
you can get a house of your own, Or 
you can go outdoors. But not in the 
house. Understand? 

Narrator: And Samuel Clemens 
didn’t swear in the house or in the 
books he wrote under the pen name, 
Mark Twain. As a result, we have... 

Twain: Well, suffering Moses! I 
never seen such an all-fired, dad-blamed 
ki@ in my life! Great Caesar’s ghost! 
I'd give him hail Columbia, doggone it! 

Narrator: We have about 12,000 
such purely American expressions partly 
because Sam Clemens couldn’t swear in 
his own house .. . 

Music: Tag. 

ANNOUNCER: Here again is your host 
on The Human Adventure — the editor 
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of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr. 
Walter Yust. _ 

Yusr: In reading their 3500 books 
for the Dictionary of American English, 
Sir William and Professor Hulburt 
learned many facts —bright spots jn 
eighteen years of tedious toil. Their 
aim has been always to find the earliest 
use and subsequent history of the word 
or term, and sometimes they have suc- 
ceeded. Now The Human Adventure is 
going to tell you the stories of three 
words which you and your friends prob- 
ably use quite often. But, until the‘ 
Dictionary of American English, no one 
knew either their origins or their original 
meanings, 

Music: Up and down (Waltz of the 
1890s) to very soft B.G. 

Narrator: The Timé: the 1890s, 
The place: a fashionable resort in New 
York. The occasion: a formal ball. 

‘Cast: (Crowd ad libs.) 

Woman: Really! 

Man: What's the matter, dear? 

Woman: But just look at him! 

Man: Well? . 

‘Woman: One can’t see it from here! 
Just wait until he turns around. (Pause) 
There! You see? 

Man: Why, there’s no tail on his din- 
ner coat! 

Woman: And in the nineteenth cen- 
tury! Such degeneracy! 

Man: We ought to throw him out! 

Woman: William! 

SounD: Footsteps coming on. 

WituiaM: Yes, Mother. 

Woman: Who is that terrible crea- 
ture in the dinner coat without tails? 

Wuu1am: Terrible, Mother? I think 
he’s funny. Everybody in Tuxedo Park 
thinks he’s funny. (Laughter.) 

Music: Pick up laughter. Tag. 

NaxgrarTor: Yes, the now-popular and 
acceptable dinner coat without tails 
was first worn by a daring young man 
at Tuxedo Park, New York . . . and 
ever thereafter has been known as a 
tuxedo. (Pause.) Now take a word that 
has meant more than most words in 
American history. Take the word Dixie. 
Where do you think it came from? 

Man: From the Mason-Dixon line? 

Narrator: Scholars aren’t sure of 
the origin of the word Dixie, but it’s 
hardly likely that Dixie came from the 
names of the men who drew the line 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland in 
1763. For scholars say that a word 


either succeeds or dies within fifty ~ 


years after its introduction, and Dixie 
didn’t come into common usage until 
1860, almost a century after the line 
was surveyed. But there are two other 
more valid theories about its origin. 
Music: Sneak. ’ 
Narrator: The first story takes us 
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a small village on Manhattan Island, 
before the Civil War, when there 
still slavery even in the north. 
kindly old planter named Dix re- 
caives a caller (Fade) as he lies on his 
deathbed. 


we 


Music: Out. 

Stave: Massa Dix... Massa Dix... 
- Drx: (Weak) Yes . . . What is it, 
Elmo? 


Suave: I’m here for the boys, Massa 
Dix. We got together. We bought you 
a flower —lookit, Massa Dix, a rose. 

Drx: You're a good boy, Elmo. 

Stave: No, , Massa Dix. It’s sel- 
fishness brought me here. We wants 
you to get well, Massa Dix. -We don’ 
want you leab us. There ain't nothin’ 
for us if you're gone. 

Music: (Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.) 

AucTiongER (Fade In): All right, 
gentlemen, here is another fine piece of 





me from the estate of the late 


Mr. Dix. . . . Stand here, boy. .*. . You 
saw the other eighteen slaves, and you 
know their quality. .. . Hold up your 
arms. . . . Here’s a nice big healthy fel- 
low you can use anywhere. The best of 
the lot. Take a good look at him and tell 
me — what am I bid? 

Man (Off): Six hundred dollars, 

Auctionggr (Contempt): Six hun- 
dred dollars! Slaves like this one are 
bringing a thousand dollars in the New 
Orleans market. Come, now, give me 
a decent bid. 


MAN 2; Six-fifty. 

Man: Seven. 

Man 8: Seven twenty-five. 

Man: Seven fifty. 

AucTionggr: Any more? Any more 
bids for this fine fellow? . . . Going once 

. Going twice . . . (Sound: Gavel.) 


Music: (Let My People Go.) Bridge. 

Sounn: Picks. 

Vorcz (Off): Get to work, you lazy 
rascals, Put a little more muscle into it. 
Swing those picks. Heave . . . 

Stave: Lawd, how my back aches. 

Stave 2: Ah’m sure a-weary o’ dis 
life. Dis massa am a hard man, Ain’t 
like old massa Dixie. 

Stave: Old massa Dixie! De kindes’ 
old massa they ever was. 

Stave 2: De best massa in de world. 

Stave: Oh, why did we ever hab to 
leab Dixie land, wha’ for de good Lawd 
want to do this to. us? Oh, massa Dixie 
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. Ah wish I was back in Dixie land. 

"Musto: Bridge. ~~ 

Narrator: But here’s another story 
about the origin of the word Dixie that 
comes out of New Orleans in the year 
1859, just before the Civil War. An 
elegant Frenchman enters a little shop 
run by Yankees, 

Sounp: Door open and shut. Foot- 
steps coming on, 

FRENCHMAN: Pardonnez, M’sieur. 
Veuillez me donner la monnaie pour 
cette piece de dix dollars? 

SToREKEEPER: Huh? What are you 
talkin’ about? Talk English, will ya? 

FRENCHMAN (Haltingly): Will you 
please give me the — how does one say? 
—the change for this note of Dee 
dollar? 

STOREKEEPER: What's he talkin’ 
about, Henry? Dee dollar! 

Henny: Dix, George. Dix is French 
for ten. . . . See there, in the corner of 
the bill? D-I-X. Dix. Ten. 

FRENCHMAN: M’sieur, vous vous en 
trompez. Vous voulez dire dee. Dee. 
Comprenez? Dee. 

STOREKEEPER: Maybe where you 
come from. But this is America. D-I-X 
is dix to us, brother. 

Narrator: And dix remained the 
name for these ten dollar bills issued by 
the Citizens Bank of New Orleans .. . 
bills which traveled with the trade in 
the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico 
—so that gradually the conception of 
Dixie land spread from New Orleans 
all over the region. 

Music: Sneak. 

Narrator: But the song which was 
a rallying cry in the most bloody war 
America has ever fought is not so diffi- 
cult to trace. It is not legend that 
“Dixie,” the battle song of the Con- 
federacy, was written in New York City 
over a hurried weekend by Daniel 
Decatur Emmett, songwriter for 
Bryant’s minstrel show. 

Music: (Dixie.) 

Narrator: By 1860 “Dixie” was a 
hit in the north. The Republican Party 
made a campaign song of the tune for 
Abraham Lincoln’s presidential cam- 
paign. 
Music: Up and down. 

Narrator: And when the South 
heard it, early in 1861, “Dixie” repeated 
its northern triumph, swept from the 
Mississippi to tidewater. And then — 

Music: Heavy Drum Roll. (Dixie 
becomes ominous.) 

Narrator: Within a month Fort 
Sumter was defending itself against 
the guns of Charleston. The war be- 
tween the states had at last begun, and 
“Dixie,” the battle hymn of the Con- 
federacy, roared north at the head of a 
victorious army. 


- 


1946 


Vorce: 1861. 

Narrator: Bull Runf 

Voice: 1862. 

Narrator: Malvern Hill. 

Voice: 1863. 

Narrator: The Second Battle of 
- Run. Fredericksburg. Chancellors- 
ville. 

Music: Up Full And Fade. 

Narrator: The wave of the Con- 
federacy swept aeross the wheatfields 
of Gettysburg and broke at the foot of 
two hills called the Round Tops. 
“Dixie” began to fade . . . 

Voice: Vicksburg. 

Voice 2: Missionary Ridge. 

Voice 8: Lookout Mountain 

Voice 4: Atlanta. 

Voice 5: Petersburg. 

Narrator: It echoed very low at 
Appomattox Courthouse on the ninth 
of April, 1865, when Robert E. Lee 
walked into the headquarters of the 
Union Army. But though the cause of 
the Confederacy was lost, the battle 
song of that cause could never die. 
This song, written by a New York Yan- 
kee, belongs to the South forever. 

Music: Up full to tag. 

Announcer: And here again is your 
host on The Human Adventure — the 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
— Walter Yust. 

Yusr: The Dictionary of American 
English gives more than the romantic 
origins of American words and phrases. 
One of its other chief purposes is to 
record a history of the way words 
change over the years, and thus to learn 


‘ something about changes in American 


thought. For example, the word bliz- 
zard was first used as an expression of 
Kentucky slang in 1820, when it re- 
ferred to a sharp blow, a shot, or a 
volley of shots. Over the years it has 
had various other meanings. But * was 
not until 1870 that the word blizzard 
meant what it does today —a violent, 
sudden snowstorm. In giving us this in- 
formation about fifty thousand differ- 
ent words, the Dictionary of American 
English provides a unique viewpoint 
for the study of American history and 
ideas. Each new word and each new 
meaning represents a new thought, a 
new object, or a new feeling met. in 
making America. We can learn some- 
thing of these thoughts and objects and 
feelings — we can learn something of 
America itself — by learning what the 
people said. The search for meaning — 
in language, in science, and in life— 
that is The Human Adventure. 
Music: To tag. 


Reprinted from The Human Adventure 
series by permission of the University of 
Chicago and the Mutual Broadcasting 


System. 












FAMOUS English 

poet once said, “Ex- 
perience has taught me, 
when I am shaving of a 
morning, to keep watch 
over my thoughts, because, 
if a line of real poetry strays 
into my memory, my skin 
bristles so that the razor 
ceases to act.” 

Aeiiaten’ s best woman poet had of necessity another 
means of determining true from false verse. She used this 
method: “If I read a book and it makes my whole body so 
cold no fire. can ever warm me, I know that is poetry. If I 
feel physically as if the top of my head were taken off, I 
know that is poetry.” 

Everyone, perhaps fortunately, doesn’t respond as vio- 
lently to the magic of a poem as do A. E. Housman and 
Emily Dickinson, but some of you are being cheated. There 
are certain “poets” who cheat you all of the time, and others 
who just slip up on you now and then, They demand from 
you more than they give back. They write “box-office” verse. 

For example—when you flip through a magazine, what 
pictures easily catch your attention? If you are like most 
people, you linger over photographs of puppies, babies, kit- 
tens, old-folks-at-home, newlyweds, pretty girls, and chil- 
dren doing things you did at their age. These pictures don’t 
have to be good photography or sincere art; you like them 
anyhow. It is the subject matter that makes the appeal. 

So, too, in poetry. Some verses have achieved wide popu- 
larity because their subject matter pulled at the heart strings. 
Say “mother,” “sweetheart,” or “little child” to sentimen- 
talists and they will respond with near-tears. Not that these 
words are in themselves at all objectionable! Some of the 
greatest poetry in the world has been written upon these 
themes. But the mere mention of an emotion, together with 
a dash of rhythm and a sprinkling of rhyme, does not add 
up to an honest poem. 

“Oh,” you exclaim, “but the poet truly felt what he 

wrote about!” Good, and if he has found the right form in 
which to express his feelings, then his poem will have last- 
ing goodness too. But goodness of intention does not guar- 
antee poetic achievement, as some of you who have ever 
been assigned a poem to write most sadly know. 
_ Take Joyce Kilmer’s often-quoted “Trees,” for example. 
This verse might have been a commendable lyric, had not 
the author marred it with images which have no relation to 
one another. The picture it presents is not just blurred; it is 
completely out of focus. And seems, therefore, false. 

A poetic image, you remember, is a picture that flashes 
upon your mind as you read a poem. There may be one 

‘image, developed during the course of the poem, or there 
may be several. In “Trees” there is one basic image—the 
comparison of a tree to a woman—but the image’s develop- 
ment is confused. Instead of transforming a tree into a 


Boe. 





Are you being cheated? 


woman, the poet has transformed this tree into a freak, 
For instance, how can the tree “look to God all day” # 
her mouth is “pressed against the earth”? If she is hanging 
her head down in this manner, how can she wear “a nest of 
robins in her hair”?—unless the hair streams straight up- 
wards, like an air shaft. Or unless the nest is built upon the 
ground, but robins don’t do that. And where are the “leafy 
arms”? Are they the leaf-covered tree branches? Fine, that 
is a splendid image, but what are we to do then with “hair”? 
What could the hair of the tree be, if not the bouquet of 
leaves? But the leafy branches are already the arms! Good 
images, you see, but their confusion spoils the poem. 
What? You liked it! Then you weren't reading with more 
than half a mind on the words. What you liked was some- 
thing already within yourself—a love of trees and a remem- 
brance of emotion connected with them. Probably what you 
love is nature, or God behind nature, Reading “Trees,” or 
any of many other imperfect poems, reminded you of how 
you felt, but did not enrich -your emotion; ‘did not point it 
up or give it significance, did not show it to you in a new 
light of beauty, did not excite you and make you glad to be 


‘alive. In contrast, Robert Frost’s “The Sound of the Trees,” 


solidly handles the basic image—the comparison of a man te 
a tree. There you will find enough to think about to last you 
many days. And you will certainly not be cheated. 


The Sound of the Trees 


I wonder about the trees. 

Why do we wish to bear 

Forever the noise of these 

More than another noise 

So close to our dwelling place? 
We suffer them by the day 

Till we lose all measure of pace, 
And fixity in our joys, 

And acquire a listening air. 

They are that that talks of going 
But never gets away; © 

And that talks no less for knowing, 
As it grows wiser and older, 

That now it means to stay. 

My feet tug at the floor 

And my head sways to my shoulder 
Sometimes when I watch trees sway, 
From the window or the door. 

I shall set forth for somewhere, 

I shall make the reckless choice 
Some day when they are in voice 
And tossing so as to scare 

The white clouds over them on. 

I shall have less to say, 

But I shall be gone. 


Reprinted by permission of Henry Holt and Company, from 
Robert Frost’s Mountain Interval. 
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Their dislikes are frequent, 
but their likes are sound 


OMETIMES they rave, but most of the time they don’t. 
Critics are a special kind of writer. Authors think of 
them looking as though they were weaned on a dill 

pickle. Readers visualize them as something between Queen 

Victoria, with a pursed mouth forever saying, “We are not 


amused,” and the Queen of Hearts, shouting with a royal 


sweep of the arm, “Off with his head.” 

Actually, many book, movie, theater, music or art review- 
ers are very uneasy gentlemen (or ladies). They know that 
in some respects their lot is not a happy one, especially 
when critical duty’s to be done. Yet the reviewer is a man 
who is willing to bleed and die for his art, if need be. He 
has his standards of good and bad which he must live up 
to, even though it may cause authors and publishers whose 
work he condemns tc break out a beaker of arsenic. He 
owes allegiance to his standards. If a thing is bad, he says 
so, even though it may give his publisher a headache. He 
also has a duty to his readers, who turn to his column pre- 
cisely for the purpose of finding out whether the work under 
consideration is worth seeing, reading, or listening to. 

How does he arrive at his standards? If he is a com- 
petent book reviewer, he has a wide acquaintance with his 
subject. He has read all the great and the good as well as 
the not so great and not so good. He knows the published 
work of most of the current writers, and is able to compare 


one with another, as well as with the writers of the past. - 


When he reads a new book —a first novel, for instance — 
his reading background enables him to say something like 
this: “Scrambled Eggs, by Artemus Gurry, is the work of a 
young writer who has a long way to go before he will be 
able to reach the mark for which he is obviously striving — 
if not straining. It is painfully evident that Mr. Gurry is a 
student of Hemingway, but unfortunately Scrambled Eggs 
is Lost-Generation Hemingway at its worst. In fact, I 
apologize to Mr. Hemingway for the comparison, yet the 
hard-boiled school is his baby; the Tough Guy character his 
creation, as well as the clipped phrase, the lean prose. 
But the Mike Freen of Scrambled Eggs is a ludicrous carica- 
ture of Jake in The Sun Also Rises. Where Jake had a 
veneer of hard, lacquer, Mike is a two-year-old playing 
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The Critics haved 


By Joan Coyne 


gunman. His talk is simplified to the point of baby-talk; and 
the lean prose is skin and bone.” 

Or, to use another, and this time unburlesqued example, 
Robinson Jeffers’ new long poem, Medea, was compared 
by the reviewers with all the Medeas ever written, from 
Sophocles on down. Similarities of tone, style, characteriza- 
tion and so on were pointed out as well as dissimilarities. 
In the end, according to the critics’ judgment, Jeffers came 
out rather badly, as who wouldn’t? But, the critics would 
say, he was asking for it when he set himself up to write 
on a subject already so magnificently exploited by the classi- 
cal writers. 

But, some people may say, I like Jeffers‘ Medea better 
than Sophocles’. Is that bad? This raises the question of 
different standards of taste. It is not bad to disagree with 
the critics, It is not bad even for critics to disagree among 
themselves, which they do every day of their lives. After 
all, as Benedetto Croce says in his studies on aesthetics, 
critical judgment all boils down to whether the reader or 
the listener or looker does or does not like the work to 
which ke is reacting. Individual judgment is valid. And, in 
a world where very few people can agree upon a fact 
so incontrovertible and world-shaking as the atomic bomb, 
how can they be expected to agree upon anything so tenu- 
ous and intangible as a work of art? 

The individual judgment of a critic is not a simple “yes 
or “no.” He does know something about art and he also 
knows what he likes. He points out the virtues and the 
faults in a work. For example, he says he likes the plot 
and characterization of a certain novel by Theodore Dreiser, 
but he simply cannot stomach Dreiser's style. 

Some reviewers are accused of passing little or no Critical 
judgment, and of taking up their column with telling the 
story of the book. Is that kind of review a good one? Cer- 
tainly not. Anyone can read a book and boil down the story 
for his audience. That is not criticism. In fact, far from 
helping his reader to decide whether or not he wants to 
buy the book and read it, he may succeed in killing the 
potential buyer’s interest. If the writer of the book is any 
good at all, he has done a better job of story telling than 
the reviewer can possibly do. No, what the reader of re- 
views wants to know is: Who is the author? What is the title 
of the book? The publisher? The price? What type of book 
is it (fiction, non-fiction, biography, poetry, and so on)? If 
it’s fiction is it historical or modern? Is it well-written? What 
is it about (a sketch of the plot)? Is it long or short? Is the 
author one worth watching in the future? How does he 
compare with other writers doing the sime type of work? 
Does he write well? Is the book great, good, fair, poor, bad, 
or all bad? 

Whether the reviewer is writing a “book-report” for his 
English class, or a critical essay for The Saturday Review of 
Literature, he must answer the above questions, or he can- 


not honestly claim to be a critic. 












READ ALL 


EOPLE who read, write, and re- 

view books -are all gossip-lovers. 

Perhaps that’s because they do less 
actual mingling with others, and more 
observing. At any rate, Publishers’ Row, 
next door to Tin Pan Alley, is alway 
seething with chit-chat. , 

Lately, the mystery writers have been 
causing some talk by their insistence 
that “Crime does not pay—enough.” 
They want larger reprint fees and more 
‘money from movies. Harry Klinger, 
story editor of Twentieth Century Fox, 
lately soothed them by saying they 
should demand the same kind of edi- 
torial and promotional attention from 
publishers as other authors do, because 
“a better motion picture market for 
mysteries exists than ever before.” 

Those same Mystery Writers of 
America, Inc., are on their toes. Holly- 
wood has its Oscars, and the who-dun- 
it boys now have their Edgars called 
Edgar Allan Poe Awards of Merit. 
Prizes are offered annually for the best 
radio mystery program, for the best 
mystery motion picture of the year, and 
for the best mystery criticism, as well as 
for the best book. In radio, “The Ad- 
ventures of Ellery Queen” and “Mr. and 
Mrs, North” tied for their Edgar. The 
best picture was judged to be “ Murder, 
My Sweet,” and the best critic was An- 
thony Boucher. The book that received 
the first Edgar was Watchful at Night, 
by Julius Fast. 

Boris Karloff has abandored the 
screen temporarily, at least, to put to- 
gether a fine, spine-chilling collection of 
occult and supernatural storics called 
And the Darkness Falls, to be issued 
soon by the World Publishing Company. 

Not gossip, but a sad fact is the reve- 
lation by Paul Howard of the American 
Library Association, that “approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 people have no li- 
brary service whatsoever. . . . In only 
eleven States, plus the District of Co- 
lumbia, are as many as 85 per cent of 
the people legally entitled to library 
service.” 


WHAT'S NEW? 
THE SNAKE PIT. By Mary Jane Ward 

(Random House) $2.50. 

Not in a blue moon will you meet 
such a likeable and convincing charac- 
ter as Virginia, the heroine and victim 
of this remarkable book on insanity. 
The subject may appear morbid to 
many people, but actually this is a 
cheerful and a hopeful book. The plot, 
if it could be called that, all revolves 
about Virginia’s groping and earnest 
efforts to recover from a severe ner- 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


ABOUT IT 


vous breakdown. There is humor, real 
charity, and drama in the story. The 
reader follows Virginia’s advances and 
her slips backward with almost breath- 
less suspense, and fejoices whole- 
heartedly when at last the battle is won. 

Mary Jane Ward is reported to have 
admitted that she herself had such a 
nervous crisis. That seems almost in- 
evitable, for no one who had not ac- 
tually experienced the phases of mental 
convalescence could write of them so 
authentically. And the state institution 
is so real, you know it must exist ex- 
actly as she pictures it. 


TORRENTS OF SPRING. By Robert 
Payne (Dodd, Mead) $2.75. 


The author says in a preface to this 
beautifully written novel that it “has 
been written with the conviction that 
now more than ever is it necessary for 
the West to understand the East, and 
that words like ‘democracy’ and ‘free- 
dom’ must be understood and put into 
practice as well as reverenced.” 

The setting is Szechwan Province in 
China, where three children of a Chi- 
nese diplomat grow up together, im- 
bued with an interest in the West, but 
taught in the classical tradition. They 
finally join Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s national 
movement, and learn how the other 
half lives in China. Part of the novel is 
almost poetry, in its evocation of the 
Chinese landscape, but the rest of it is 
a very telling story of the birth of the 
Chinese Republic with all its weak- 
nesses and strength. It is obvious from 
this, as from Forever China, Payne’s 
diary of his first two years there, that 
he knows and loves the country. « 


CARIBBEAN, SEA OF THE NEW WORLD. 
By German Arciniegas. (Knopf) $3.75. 


The author of. this first comprehen- 
sive and reliable history of the Carib- 
bean, a sea most vital to all Ameri- 
cans, is a Colombian scholar, and a 
thoroughly American writer. “The Ca- 
ribbean,” he says, “in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was like a gaming table, where the 
crowns of the kings of Europe were the 
stakes and the pirates rolled the dice.” 
It is a very exciting, fast-moving his- 
tory, and it tells you more about what 
happened in Europe, with consequent 
effects upon Americans, than you will 
find in a dozen other histories. Gold- 
hunting, piracy, high life among the 
hidalgos, diplomatic skulduggery, be- 
trayal—all played their part in the de- 
velopment and exploitation of this rich, 
strategic area. 

The translation by Harriet de Onis 
is admirable. 


THE AMERICAN. By Howard Fast (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce) $3. 


If it has been your opinion that labor 
troubles are a World War II develop- 
ment, you will open your eyes at this 
book. It is an _historical-biographical 
novel, by one of the best at that busi- 
ness. John Peter Altgeld was Governor 
of Illinois during the historic trial of the 
Haymarket anarchists. It was‘a bitter 
experience, during which Altgeld was 
brutally reviled by the powers-that-be, 
but won a secure place in the regard of 
the American people. Altgeld, an almost 
forgotten martyr to his principles, was 
almost a latter-day Lincoln. 

As usual, Howard Fast tells a vigor- 
ous story. But it is marred by inac- 
curacies. He has distorted the facts to 
prove all the poor oppressed and all the 
rich wicked under the present system. 
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N. ¥. Times Book Review 


“Don't tell me that new Eberhart mystery frightened you that muchi” 
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E continue last week’s discussion 

of entries which placed in the 
annual Scholastic Poetry Awards, but 
for which there was not enough room 
in the Student Achievement (May 
20) issue. 

Several of the judges liked Robert 
Thom’s “This God Is an Artist,” per- 
haps more for its original and keen 
philosophical insight than for any 
other attribute. 


This God Is an Artist 


I believe in one God. 

A God that shares my form and fea- 
tures, 

But His are perfect. 

I believe in one God. 

A God that was created at a specific 
time: 

Eternity denies its own existence 

And the eternity of the past can never 
overtake 

The present. 

I believe in one God. 

A God of reason, 

A God that has attained omnipotence, 

And a God that has always been benev- 
olent; 

But above all these callings 

This God is an artist. 

He has created evil: 

Directly and indirectly through us. 

He has used evil Rembrandt blacks and 
darkness, 

To make his whites and lightnesses 
visible. 

He has saved us, thus, from blindness; 

He has picked the consumer, 

Earth, 

From the dry bones of non-objective 
art; ; 

He has led the consumer to the rich, 
meaty expressionism 

Which we dare to call His imperfection; 

The magnificence of His canvas leads us 

To question His skill! 

We refuse to see ourselves as one splen- 
did, intricate, cohesive 

Whole! 

And even our doubts add to the blacks. 

I believe in one God. 

This God is an artist. 


Robert Thom, 16 
Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 
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“For My Grandmother” is a quiet 
and convincing expression of loving 
pride. It is written in blank verse — 
unrhymed lines made of five iambic 
feet. An iambus, you recall, is made 
up of an unaccented syllable fol- 
lowed by an accented one. Of course, 
every line in the poem does not carry 
out this pattern exactly, for that 
would make dull reading. 





For My Grandmother 


You never knew the feel of Chinese 
silks 

And bowed your head before the 
chosen on 


The hill. But you queen on Sabbath 
eve ‘ 

And flick’ring Sabbath candles lighted 
your 


Poor home with noble light that none 
could quench 

Though men have tried. And silks and 
gold and pomp 

Were as the air when matched beside 
the thund’ring 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
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best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor's 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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Omnipotence of your great faith in 
God. 


As one by one you watched your chil- 
dren leave 

And trudge away to that far heathen 
shore 

And leave you lonely in your tired age 

To cough out your last tearing, painful 
breath 

With only one, the youngest, at your 
side, 

Nor son to say the Kaddish at your 
grave, 

You softly spoke your final stoic word 

“Deep thanks to Thee, O blessed Lord,” 
and died. 


You were a woman and the glories of 

The Talmud and the Torah were not 
yours, 

But God sang out from every part of 
you 

To tell the men and women of the place 

That Meyer’s Esther walked in his good 
light; 

For though your life was bitter,-rough, 
you knew 

That all the Torah was the Golden Rule 

And that the life of man is measured not 

In grandiose deeds or airy words 
but in 


The actions of his daily, humdrum life. 


And so, though you have died and gone 
to dust 

And are not reckoned ’mongst the great 
or wise, 

A wealth of selfless love have you 
bequeathed 

Your future generations yet unborn. 

Babushka, count your life well lived 
and full— 

For where is gold and pomp enough on 
Earth 

To equal such a godly heritage. 


Ester Friedman, 17 
Washington Irving High School 
New York, New York 
Teacher, Ethel Stiles 
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AMERICAN ENGLISH 

Differences of speech are only human! 
Imagine yourself visiting a friend in 
London. He had never been to America. 
What words would he use for the ones 
in the left hand column which are so 
familiar to you? You can find out by 
matching the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left and in- 
serting the proper numbers in the 
parentheses. 


1. buttoned ( ) drawn it up 
2. vest ( ) ground level 
8. rubbers ( ) water plug 
4, beat it ( ) reached 

5. elevator ( ) motor 

6. got to . ( ) did up 

7. first floor ( ) pavement 

8. sidewalk ( ) lift 

9. beeline ( ) waistcoat 
10. car ( ) town 

11. parked in front of ( ) directly 

12. hydrant ( ) galoshes 

18. downtown ( ) dashed 


He said: “I—m put on my — 
and — for the —. When 1 the —, I ran 
to the — and went — to the — _I'd—by 
a— when I came from —.” 

Do you know what you said? 


WHO SAID IT FIRST? 


Underline your choice: 

baseball: Emily Post, Jane Austen, Haw- 
thorne, Van Buren. 

pushover: Jack Conway, Virginia Woolf, 
Joan Crawford, Jack London. 

dumbbell: Harry Hopkins, Tad Dorgan, 
Fritz Kreisler, Eddie Duchin. 

doggonit: Henry VIII, Will Rogers, 
Clemenceau, Mark Twain. 


CRITICS MAKE GOOD SLEUTHS 


Hidden below is a famous author (He 
is mentioned twice in this issue) and 
the title of his most recent novel. From 
it a movie was made. To discover him: 
take out each italicized letter, capttalize, 
and rearrange in proper order. 

It is not just a matter of stating one’s 
personal opinion which counts in evalu- 
ating a book or poem. You know what 
you like, but there are many who will 
disagree with your criticism. In THE 
CRITICS RAVED certain standards 
are set which you should look for in a 
good review. In ARE YOU BEING 
CHEATED? you read that personal 
emotional reactions are not necessarily 
the best judgments. 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


What is the feminine of bachelor? 
A.M.F., Des Moines, Iowa 


The feminine of bachelor is spinster. 
Your question reminds us that there are 
many troublesome words like this, en- 
tirely different in the masculine and the 
feminine genders. The following are 
easy: 





by SLIM SYNTAX 


Masculine Feminine 
Tiger Tigress 
Waiter Waitress 
Actor Actress 

But did you know these? 

Masculine Feminine 
czar cozarina 
executor executrix 
beau belle 

And how about these? 

Masculine Feminine 
abbot ? 
duke P 


hero 
boar 


colt 


www 


~ *. * 
- What does Obs. next to a word in the 
dictionary mean? 
V. F., Wasmincton, D. C. 
Obs. means Obsolete—no longer in 
use. 
* + « 


What is a coined word and can you 
give me an example of one? 
B. S., Poutsso, Wasa. 


A coined word is one that is de- 
liberately made up for some special 
reason or occasion — business or other- 
wise. You are probably familiar with 
the following words from the business 
field: Sunkist, Everlast, Everwear, 
Eveready. 

Some coined words were at one time 
regarded as slang but they are now 
considered quite respectable. Here are 
some: close-up, fade-out, hook-up, jazz. 

If you think of any interesting coined 
words or come across some, send them 


“Any {nos fewosey fsseupnp ‘sseqqy 
siemsuy 
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Mrs. Malaprop’s 
English 


Remember that famous character, 
Mrs. Malaprop, in Sheridan’s play, The 
Rivals? She talked in reverse 
New words never came out her 


mouth without being mangled. In the 


\ following, correct the Malapropiems, by 


changing the underlined word to the 
correct one. Sample: “King Arthur's 
sword was named Excelsior. (Should be 
Excalibur.) Use your dictionary, if you 
need it. If you get them all right, you're 
very, very good. 


1. We rode lightly over the waves in a 


2. The elephant has a large promée- 
ouous. 

8. The city garbage was disposed of in 
an incubator. 

4. The cost of the food was exhuberant. 

5. The ship was quickly unloaded by 
the wenches. 

6. His skill at after-dinner story telling 
proclaimed him a real racketeer. 

7. He was a great prognosticator, al- 
ways putting off until tomorrow what he 
should do today. 

8. The doctor listened to the patient's 
heartbeat with a spectroscope. 

9. People of the — countries be- 
long to the 

10. Bright overhead ry blazed from 
the large chanticleer. 


— Downavzs Baxen 





Word-of-the-Month Club 
Third Chapter 


You’ve done anagrams and 
now from ATOMIC ENERGY. (Oh, 
yes, you have done anagrams, too, Look 
it up.) Now comes the really exciting 
and challenging step. To qualify for a 
really double-barreled, quick - action 
-lexicographer, you need to think a little 
this time. Take the phrase ATOMIC 
ENERGY — the Word-of-the-Month, 
and write in your notebook now, all 
the words suggested to you by the 
phrase, as a whole, and in its two parts. 
In this instance, we don’t want to give 
too many leads. This is called free asso- 
ciation. To begin with, you will think 
of science, physics, secret, bomb, nu- 
clear, and on and on and on. Be able to 
back up your choices, in case someone 
argues with you! And go as far as you 
like. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Fission does nol always occur with a bang 
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opt YE older Janey got the more she be- 
you Jen to feel hedged around on all 
ou're sides. It was funny, too, because now, 
at fifteen, she had her own allowance 
and could buy her own dresses, and 
jin a next year would be allowed to drive the 
family car. When she was a little kid, 
omie- she was really hedged in, practically 
of in tied to the end of a rope; but then, as 
far as she could remember, she had felt 
rane. quite free. It was only in the past, say, 
d by three or four years that she had had the 
feeling of having no liberty at all. 
ling Why? She was given to trying to 
figure things out. On the way to school 
» ab und going home, in study hall, in odd 
t he noments anywhere, she had picked at 
ent’s the problem of why she_should feel 
‘ocked up. 
: be» It had been some time since she had 
come suddenly to the conclusion that 
from it was her family’s fault. Her father 
tried to make her the way he wanted 
a her to be, and her mother tried to make 
e128 ¢ 
IHG AP 
at 
ter 
yms 
Ob, | 
ook 
ing ‘er the way she wanted her to be. Once 
a his had occurred to her, she accepted 
in it as incontrovertible fact. No wonder 
ttle he felt hedged in. 
IC Daddy wanted her to like fishing and 
th «hackeray and things like that, and 
all Mother wanted her to take an interest 
the n politics and cooking - in some ob- 
a. cure way just the opposite of Daddy’s 
‘a hings. It wasn’t. Janey thought, that 
on he had anything against any of the 
ink hings; it was just that they belonged 
a. o her parents and they weren't hers. 
to And it wasn’t just that. It was all sorts 
oe things, too many to count. So was 
ou needing to be herself and not knowing 
how to be. It was having parents at all. 
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By NANCY HALE 


They bothered her not only when she 
was with them at home, but when she 
was at school and other places, too. 
That was what made her feel really 
caged up. When she was late to school 
and went to the secretary’s office to re- 
port tardiness, she would find herself 
grinning and saying, “Just one of those 
things” — exactly like Daddy. She 
wouldn’t realize it until she had left the 
room and was going down the hall, and 
then the realization she had been bei 
him, not herself, would strike her, ; 
it would make her mad enough to bi 
tacks, Or she’d be at Lydia Blossom’s 
house and Mrs. Blossom, a rather fright- 
ening lady, would come in and she'd 
find herself discussing the high prices in 
the shops in exactly Mother's voice, 
with exactly Mother’s expression on her 
face, even feeling as if she were Mother. 

Of course, once she had thought 
Mother and espgcially Daddy were 

F pvondersful, wh@n she was still a kid. It 
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had made her teel grown-up to help 
Mother in the kitchen, and it had 
simply thrilled her to go along with 
Daddy on a fishing trip and copy every- 
thing he did. But now she didn’t feel 
that way. In fact, they seemed faintly 
simple-minded to her, and sometimes 
she wondered how they got along in 
life, as dumb as they were. She cer- 
tainly didn’t want to be like them. She 
always was discovering herself being 
like them. 

The only time she felt she was being 
herself, someone unique, was when she 
was alone on a bus going in town to 
school or going home. Then she had a 
wonderful, free, special feeling. There 
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was something about the speed, some- 
thing about being alone among 
strangers she never would know, that 
made her feel she was Janey Holt, un- 
like anybody who ever had been born. 

It was queer, this new feeling of not 
loving your father and mother. They 
seemed like unappealing outsiders who 
nevertheless stood, one on each side of 
her, holding her fast and not letting her 
go. She supposed she must be pretty 
horrid not to love her fathes and 
mother, but the fact was she didn’t any 
more. She was much fonder of some. of 
the girls, and even of some of the 
teachers, especially Miss Webb. 

Miss Webb taught physics, and she 








was tall and slender and dark. Janey 
had a crush on her. She would sit in 
the physics lab during class and dream 
about being brilliant in physics and 
getting straight A’s and having Miss 
Webb call her her most promising pu- 
pil; but actually Jane was rather bad 
at physics and her marks ranged around 
B to C plus. That was because the text- 
book and the experiments the class had 
to do alone were so different from Miss 
Webb and her lovely, clear voice that 
“ny Janey’s mind like the sound of a 
bell. 


Janey had discovered, lately, that you 
can listen to people or not listen to 
them, and it gave her a little feeling of 
freedom. At home these days she simply 
did not listen to Daddy or Mother at 
all. She found that she said Yes and No 
in the right places without having to 
listen; something separate from herself 
did it for her. Daddy and Mother had 
talked about the war and the victories 
and the atomic bomb and things, and 
she simply had not listened, but had 
formed her own ideas from what other 
people she liked better said and from 
skipping over newspaper headlines. 

So one day when, in physics class, 
Miss Webb said she was going to try to 


give the class an idea of what atomic ‘ 


energy meant, Janey was all fresh for it 
and eager to hear anything Miss Webb 
had to say. 

She sat in the middle of the row of 
girls, in her chair with its one big arm 
for writing on, her notebook open on it, 
and her books stacked by her feet. Be- 
hind the row of chairs were the long 
tables for experiments, with their Bun- 
sen burners and clear-glass retorts. It 
was the last class before lunch, but after 
a few minutes she was carried away by 
the sound of Miss Webb’s voice. 

She stared hard at her wonderful, ex- 
_ pressive face, and the sound of her 
voice rang in her mind, saying words 
like fission, uranium, nucleus. Janey 
was listening as hard as she could, yet 
instead of sentences she heard only the 
lovely bell-like sound. As she listened, 
images began to ferm inside her, and 
the most beautiful feeling slowly flooded 
her, at first she did not know why. 

“I would like you to. note down the 
equation,” Miss Webb. was saying. 
“Many grown-up people do not under- 
stand the principle of the release of 
atomic energy, and I don’t expect you 
to. I only hope you will get a little idea 
of it, Now: E=me?. That means, you 
see, energy equals matter times the 
speed of light squared. Have you got 
that? That’s all we've got time for now.” 

Janey gathered up her books and 
crowded out with the others on the way 
to the lunchroom. But her mind was 
whirling. This was something meant 
for her. It was her. She couldn’t quite 
get hold of it yet, but it was there and 
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it meant her self. She ate her lunch in a 
fog. There was one more class after 
lunch, and then hockey, and then Janey 
could take the bus home. 

Janey got a seat next to an elderly 
man reading a newspaper and piled her 
books for homework on her lap and 
waited for the meaning of her new feel- 
ing to come to her. The bus gathered 
speed, going down the long, smooth 
Veterans’ Parkway, and the faster it 
went the more quickly the idea came. 
It was so wonderful it made her feel 
exalted, as if she were in church. 

She was the nucleus, of course. All 
this feeling hedged in had been be- 
cause she had been imprisoned in the 
atom, which was her family, her father 
and mother, the two kinds of uranium, 
sort of. All the energy, that marvelous 
energy that belonged to her, her dif- 
ferentness, was right there inside her, 
imprisoned by the walls of her father 
and mother holding her between them 
and inside. Her body was the matter, 
of course, and speed — getting away, 
going fast, escaping — times her body 
would release the energy, would release 
her, so that she would be herself and 
not her mother or her father. 

Once it had all come to her, she ac- 
cepted it as incontrovertible fact. 

She let herself go to the steady rush 
of the bus, feeling freer and bolder than 
she ever had felt in her life. She felt 
surprise when the bus stopped at her 
corner and she had to get out and stand 
on her two feet. 

Something of the exaltation ebbed 
away. Because she didn’t see how she 
could escape. She had to live at home 





and go to school and do all the things 
she always had done. The idea of run- 
ning away came to her, but somehow it 
didn’t seem right. Her new idea was 
more wonderful than that. It wasn’t just 
running away and maybe trying to get 
a job. She was too young. It was a dif. 
ferent kind of getting away that her 
new secret knowledge meant. She didn't 
know how she could find it. 

If only her parents would go away 
and leave her alone in the house, maybe 
the miracle would happen. Then, surely, 
the inner herself she knew was there 
now would burst out into the world 
like — like an atomic bomb bursting. 

Just as usual she walked along the 
sidewalk to the house and opened the 
front door and went in. Mother called, 
“You, dear?” and she answered, “Yep,” 
just as every day for years and years, 
But she knew something wonderful that 
she never had known before, a secret. 
“I am the nucleus,” she whispered to 
herself as she went upstairs to her room. 

After that day of her great realization, 
what she thought of as her discovery 
and as the greatest day in her life, 
greater than the day when she was 
seven and lay in a field on her back 
looking at the sky and felt part of 
everything — after this greatest discov- 
ery, nothing at all happened. 

Nothing exploded, nothing split apart 
and allowed her wonderful inner self to 
escape, nothing happened at all. Of 
course, as usual it was her parents’ 
fault. They absolutely never went away 
from home. Anyone would think they 
would want to go somewhere, maybe to 
a night club or something, but for two 
weeks and more they never stirred from 
home, and how could anything happen, 
with two parents right there around 
her, like the two kinds of uranium 
hugging the unimagined nucleus? 

At last one night her mother and 
father decided to go to a movie. They 
asked her to go, too, but she said she 
just hated the star of the picture, and 
was going to stay home: She persuaded 
them in outraged tones that of course 
she would be all right alone, and any- 
way, the dog was there, and that if the 
man did telephone about the roofing, 
she would remember what Mother told 
her to tell him. But inside, her heart 
was palpitating, because now, now that 
she could be all alone with no family 
and no friends and nobody, surely it 
would happen, or something would 
happen. 

After they had shut the front door 
after them and she had heard the car 
drive off, she sat perfectly still in the 
living room, waiting. Nothing hap- 
pened, She waited, and- after a while 
decided she was concentrating too hard 
and if she did something, it would 
happen of itself. She went upstairs to 

(Concluded on-page 38) 
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looking typing that really helps with school 
work. The Smith-Corona portable writes 
clearly and smoothly, it responds instantly to 
the touch, it has speed to match the fastest 
fingers...ruggedness that can really “take it.” 


XPERT typists will tell you there's a world 
of difference in portables. Before you 
buy yours, be sure to see the machine used 
the world over by authors, war correspon- 
dents, college students . . . the Smith-Corona. 


Light to carry but as well built as an office 
machine, it has full size, 4 row, 84 character 
keyboard and sturdy all around frame. “Big 
machine” features produce the professional 


In senior high school and college you will 
want typed notes and themes. So why not 
cultivate your typing ability now? It will 
prove a great asset to you later. 
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WHAT'S NEW 
_in the AIR 


The end of the war has by no means brought an end to 
U. S. Army and Navy aviation research. Here are a few 
of their new experimental aircraft — jet planes, helicopters. 
transports, flying wings. gliders, and bombers 


Press Associatior 


TWIN-ENGINED HELICOPTER 


The world’s first twin-engined helicopter making its test flight. Known 
as the XHJD-1, it will cruise at 100 m.p.h. with a 3,000-pound payload 


United Aircraft Cor 


NAVY “FLYING WING” 


Shown in flight is Chance-Vought's full-sized “model” of the XFSU-1 
Navy hopes to break speed records with this experimental flying wing 


Press Association 


B-36 GIANT BOMBER 


The Army’‘s giant B-36 bomber, which made its bow to the public in 
August, dwarfs the B-29 parked near it. The B-36 has 10,000-mile range 


Airman of Tomorrow 


The figure on the left is not wearing an 
atomic root suit. He is a U. S. Army Air 
Forces crew member wearing the new 
pressure suit which will allow airmen te 
live at altitudes of 62,000 feet. Without 
this equipment such altitudes would mean 
immediate death. The suit is of rubber, 
with valves and fittings of lightweight 
metals. The helmet is shatter-proof glass 


0 8. Army A. AF 


JET JOB WITH PROPS 


Built for the Army Air Forces by Consolidated Vultee, the P-81 is a twin- 
scooped jet job that can use its four-bladed prop in lower altitudes. 


8. Army A.A F 


TRANSPORT GLIDER 


Commercial air lines are this mammoth transport glider, the 
CG-10. Developed by the Army, the CG-10 may soon carry air freight. 


U. 8. Army A. A. F 

HOTTEST JET 
Hottest of all jet aircraft is the P-84 Thunderjet. Rated at 600 m.p.h., 
the Thunderjet may yet top unofficial British record of 626 m.p.h. 
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Street Light with a Brain 


Electric-eye contro] of street lighting 
is reducing the number of traffic acci- 
dents at dusk in many cities. In the 
past, street lights were automatically 
turned on at a set time, regardless of 
early darkness in cloudy weather or 
poor visibility on a rainy day. The elec- 
tric eye regulates lighting in accordance 
with the amount of light in the sky on a 
given evening. A special time delay of 
fifteen seconds prevents the electric eye 
from turning off illumination in case 
passing lights are focused on it. 


Tailor-Made Bed 


The nearly-fatal plane crash that sent 
Howard Hughes to the hospital last 


July did not impair the imagination that | 


made him one of America’s foremost 
airplane manufacturers. While confined, 
Hughes decided he didn’t like his hos- 


pital bed. He called in his plant en- | 


gineers and instructed them to design 
him a bed to fit his battered spine. 
The motorized bed in which Hughes 
is now convalescing is built in six sec- 
tions, is operated by thirty electric mo- 
tors, and is equipped with hot and cold 
running water. Numerous pushbutton 


adjustments helped to ease Mr. Hughes’ | 


eleven broken ribs and severe burns. 
When Mr. Hughes left the hospital, 
he took his bed with him. One of his 
nurses commented, “I think he left in 
an ambulance, but I'd believe it if some- 
one told me he flew home in that bed.” 


—ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of something that's “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
any item used in this column. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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1 What a Guy! 


The Courier, student newspaper of 
Normandy High School, St. Louis, Mo., 
weently ran the following feature story. 
We reprint it here as an example of 
good feature-writing and “good copy” 
in the person of a student named Zan- 
vel Zack. 


Zanvel Zack, cartoonist? Zanvel Zack, 
wthor? Zanvel Zack, naturalist? Indus- 
trial designer? Artist? All these possi- 
bilities present themselves to you-know- 
whom, Zanvel Zack. 

Zack has gained fame here by draw- 
ing cartoons for the soon-to-be-pub- 
lished Freshman Handbook. 

Teachers discover that he distin- 
guishes himself from the ordinary stu- 
dent by drawing cartoons and little pic- 
tures all over the papers he turns in. 

Miss Esther Goff, for instance, was 
surprised recently when she discovered 
that someone had been “walking” on 
me of Zack’s themes and had left 
“footprints” all over it 


Everyday Art 
Every day clerks in the attendance 
dice eagerly await the attendance 
blank which Zack fills in. It isn’t an 
ordinary list of names; it usually ap- 
pears with a great shaggy dog, carry- 


ing the list, drawn on the blank. At 
times the names of absentees are in- 
scribed on a truck or pinned to a wall 
with a dagger. No monotony for Zan- 
vel Zack! 

“Drawing on my papers since 7th 
grade started me cartooning,” says Zan- 
vel Zack, “but I don’t especially like 
to do it. I'd rather draw portraits and 
animal pictures.” 


Looking Ahead 


Art isn’t Zanvel’s only talent. He likes 
to write and, according to his English 
teacher, is clever with words. 

Feeling ambitious, he is taking five 
“solids” this year so that he will be 
well on the way toward becoming an 
industrial designer. “I want a paying 
job and then I'll use art as a sideline,” 
he says. “I like to draw cartoons but 
there is not much money in it, unless 
you get to the top. 

“After I've become old and gray and 
made my millions,” he smiles, “I intend 
to become a naturalist.” 

Zanvel acquired his interest in na- 
ture through camping trips with his 
Boy Scout troop in which he is a 
patrol leader. 

He is tall, thin, and shy when it 
tomes to talking about himself, but he 
is eager to talk about his friends and 
praise them. He is active in Band and 
@ Plays the clarinet — another of his tal- 
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IST of the time you're the pick of 
the peaches, the top of the bot- 
tle. We think your brush-cuts 
grow on level heads, and we've a 

hunch your bobby sox fit feet that are 
going to take great strides. We've 
watched you cast a critical eye at U. N. 
fumbles. We’ve heard you debate heat- 
edly about world government. We've 
seen you work like demons for the Teen 
Canteens and Community Centers you 
believe in. You know what's flying, and 
we'll play on your team any day!.- 

That’s why we've been concerned 
about some recent letters pointing a 
finger at you and saying that your 
team looks a little scrubby. Now maybe 
these critics should be able to see a 
good heart and shiny soul gleaming 
through that camouflage of swoons, 
wolf calls, sloppy saddles, and droopy 
sox. But.maybe these honest, if mis- 
guided, critics lack radar equipment. 

It’s up to you to look like the wise 
guys and gals you are! 

Here are two of the letters: 


Dear Gay Head, 


My two kid sisters think they've got a 
bone to pick with James Montgomery 
Flagg, the famous illustrator. Recently on 
the radio program, In My Opinion, this 
guy Flagg let loose with some pretty stiff 
stuff against the swoon set. Among other 
things, he called the gals “loud, assertive, 
sloppy, young egotists” who were “will- 
fully. unattractive and ill-groomed.” (He 
was talking about the kind of female who 
wears her brother’s shirts and droopy 
rolled-down. sox, leaves her knees bare, 
doesn’t brush her hair, and stampedes 
theaters to collect crooners’ autographs! ) 

Flagg finished by telling them: “Go 
home, if they'll still let you in, take a long 


BOY dates GIRL 


hot bath, let your skirt down—if any — 
pull up your sox, clean your dirty shoes, 
brush vour stringy hair, curl it, and go in 
and try to be sweet to your mother. She 
isn’t your personal maid.” 

If you ask me, Mr. Flagg said a mouth- 
ful! And Sara and Pat and their whole 
crowd might as well stop fuming and take 
a good lo =» look at themselves. Aside from 
the fact that I like my girls on the slick side, 
I'm getting tired of having all ‘my shirts 
swiped. What do you say? Joe Correy 


And this from the assistant personnel 
direc or of a large Wisconsin bank: 


. .. L interview many young people for 
jobs. I have had girls, bent on being sec- 
retaries, come in with their hair up in 
curlers (under a scarf) and the rest of 
their gear looking somewhat like this: 
knobby knees sticking out from beneath 
a very short skirt, long baggy sweater, a 
not-too-neat blouse, big bushy sox, and 
flapping huaraches. Any man I know 
would crawl under his desk if such a 
fright appeared before him asking to be a 
secretary. 

. . . And the boys who apply for after- 
school jobs!! Their costumes defy descrip- 
tion, but the general effect is that of a 
soiled meal sack. 


Soiled meal sack! Willfully unattrac- 
tive and ill-groomed! Them’s fightin’ 
words. But it looks to us as if the only 
wav to win this fight is to dress up to 
meet the challengers. 

Look now, fellows, your cords don’t 
have to bear the grease stains of all 
past encounters. And your flannels don’t 
have to look as if you slept in a fox- 
hole in same. A good soldier leaves the 
mud of battle behind on social occa- 
sions. He polishes his buttons, shines 
his shoes, and says “Sir.” If you look like 





































a soiled meal sack, you can’t blame an 
employer if he concludes that you have 
about as much backbone and brains as 
a meal sack. 

If you really want that job, you're 
sabotaging yourself if you fail to ap 
pear before your prospective boss in 
neatly-pressed slacks, a clean shirt, a 
tie, and a jacket. 

As for you girls who are making Mr. 
Flagg nervous — let’s take stock. Why is 
it you don the socks that slosh about 
your ankles and the shirt-tails that fly 
in the breeze? Isn't it to achieve chat 
extra bit of style and swish that puts 
you on the map? 

A well-placed hair-ribbon, a little 
more starch in your blouse, or a brighter 
polish on your silver belt buckle spell 
s-w-i-s-h much more effectively than do 
the extreme styles to which Mr. Flagg 
objects. 

Extremes of anything are poor taste. 
One Mexican sundae hits the spot, but 
six in a row will ruin the best of men! 
A single gardenia in a girl’s hair is ef 
fective. But picture a dozen gardenias 
in the same locks! 

Maybe vour aim in dress is to look 
casual and comfortable. Fine! But’ the 
“meal sack—flying shirt” attire labels you 
CASUAL with a paintbrush. Which 
means your critics will either be bored 
and exit before the first .act is over or 
be offended by your lack of taste and 
pan your show within an inch of its 
life. 

As our final sales argument, let’s re 
call the “flapper.” She’s the joker who 
turns up in old fashion magazines now 
and then. The “flapper” lived in an era 
of extremes. She was one of the “flam- 
ing youth,” the “lost generation.” A fad 
for extremes usually occurs when the 
world is confused, when people don't 
know where they're going. As a result, 
they go through violent contortions in 
their behavior and their dress to use 
up the energy they'd ordinarily spend 
getting somewhere. Extremes are al 
ways the sign of an unhealthy society. 

We don’t think you’re an unhealthy 
crew. We think you do know where 
you're going. Act and dress as if you 
did. It'll pay big dividends when you're 
looking for a job—when you're bargain 
ing with Mom for late permission— 
when you want faculty backing for one 
of your club’s pet schemes—when you 


want Jake or Janie to look twice in your 


direction. 
Dress Up That Line! 
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NOTORIOUS (RKO. Written by 
Ww Ben Hecht. Directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock). 


This is another story about rounding 
up a German spy ring in South America. 
The lady who does most of the round- 
ing-up is Alicia Huberman ( Ingrid Berg- 
man). She is “notorious” as the daughter 
of a man who has been convicted as a 
German spy iu the United States. 

After her father’s sentence, Alicia, 
feeling the family honor has gone down 
the drain, takes up a wild and reckless 
life. Gqvernment Agent Devlin (Cary 
Grant) believes her innocent of her 
father’s treachery and invites Alicia to 
help him uncover a Brazilian spy ring, 
headed by one of her father’s friends. 
Alexander Sebastian (Claude Rains). 

Though Devlin thinks Alicia is patri- 
otic, he does not trust himself to fall in 
love with a woman with her past. If it 
taxes the imagination to believe Ingrid 
Bergman could be the “fast lady” she 
purports to be at the beginning of the 
film, it is much harder to believe Cary 
Grant could doubt her love for so long. 

Acting throughout the film is of a 
good, clean quality. And the picture 
moves as smoothly and artfully as only a 
Hitchcock picture can. 

But there is one weakness that de- 
mands comment. Notorious never quite 
decides whether it is going to attempt 
serious characterization or give itself 
over whole-heartedly to being a good 
spy thriller. As a result, it has both 
character and thrills, but doesn’t take 
top honors on either score 

We have, been taught to expect little 
more than a taut, swift-moving plot in 
a spy yarn. Characterization is usually 
slight and superficial. But it is impos- 
sible for an actress of Miss Bergman’s 
stature not to put a great deal of crea- 
tive energy into any role she undertakes 

‘Thus, we find ourselves in the old 
dilemma of being more concerned about 
how the “notorious lady” straightens out 
her own life than how she rounds up 
the German agents. And it’s a bitter day 
for melodrama when German agents 
lose their box-office pull! 

Perhaps Director Hitchcock was re- 
membering the criticism of his last pic- 
ture, Spellbound —that it resorted to 
melodrama where serious treatment of 
character was in order. This time he 


underplays the thrills for the character. 
We'd be the first to hope high excite- 
ment and good drama can walk hand 
in hand. But at this writing, Mr. Hitch- 
cock has not perfected the formula. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE (Para- 
WM mount. Produced by Paul Jones. 
Directed by George Marshall). 


Paramount hit on the ideal plot for 
Bob Hope when they picked this story. 
Monsieur Beaucaire (Bob Hope) is a 
French court barber who changes 
places with a duke. As a periwigged 
nobleman commissioned to marry the 
Spanish princess, Bob Hope upholds his 
reputation for hearty comedy. 

We had hoped that Paramount would 


Sas 


take advantage of the talents of Bob 
Hope and, at the same time, give us a 
first class production of Booth Tarking- 
tor.’s comedy. Unfortunately the story 
lost out. Monsieur Beaucaire is only 
“another Bob Hope picture.” 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: ““Notorious. “““Henry V. 
“They Were Sisters. “““The Searching 
Wind. “Suspense. “The Stranger. ““Anna 
and the King of Siam. 

Comedy : “”Monsiew Beaucaire. 
“~~Caesar and Cleopatra. “Our Hearts 
Were Growing Up. ““Claudia and David. 

Musical: “Blue Skies. “Night and Day. 
“Holiday in Mexico. 

Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 

Western: ““Canyon’ Passage. 








1. A new school year, and who knows what 
pleasant sights the campus will offer? First 
impressions are important, so select your 
back-to-learning outfits with care. Which 
means plenty of good-looking Arrow shirts 
and ties...man-size Arrow handkerchiefs. 





3. Ah—now work fast! Offering your jacket 
at a rainy crossing shows plenty of old 
world charm. It also lets her see what fa- 
mous Mitoga Fit ¢~s for a torso. Even if 
you half-drown, yowr Arrow shirt won't 
shrink. The Sanforized label means less 
than 1% shrinkage. 





How fo get the rep that you’re hep 
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2. Make certain you're seen while you 
keep an eye peeled for possible numbers. 
That face-flattering Arrow collar alone will 
get you a rep for being hep to the best 
styles ... which we guarantee won't hinder 
any of your future operations! 


4. Later, if you see her arm-in-arm with 
another Arrow slicker, don’t despair. Re- 
member, another awful cute trick gave you 
the eye and sigh that afternoon. MORAL: 
Arrow gives a rep for smart dressing today 
which comes in mighty handy tomorrow. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS AND TIES 


Handkerchiefs @« Underwear ¢ Sports Shirts 














Press Assn. 
Dave Ferriss of Boston Red Sox is 
leading hurler in American League. 


hey laughed when I picked the green 
Red Sox 

To cop the American League flag; 

They roared when I scorned the great 
Yankees, 
They thought it was all just a gag. 
Comes Wednesday, however, at noon- 
time, , 
When the 1946 World Series makes 
its bow, 
Who'll be out there swinging like mur- 
der? 

The Red Sox! And who's laughing 

now? 

Last spring, | wrote a column tor 
Scholastic Magazines called Play Beall, 
which cost me a lot of friends. At least 
two dozen readers wrote in wanting 
to know if I had rocks in my head. 

Why? Because I picked Boston, De- 
troit, and New York to finish one-two- 
three in the American League; and St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Brooklyn to wind 
up in that order in the National League. 

Nobody opposed my choice of St. 
Louis. Everybody agreed the Cards 
were a shoo-in. (As I write this, the 
Cards have a two-game edge over 
Brooklyn. ) 

But Boston? The letters sizzled. 
“Three Yankee rooters from the Bronx” 
accused me of being in the pay of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. A De- 
troit fan called me “stupid.” A Wash- 
ington “Loyal Booster” told me I 
should be peddling papers, not writing 
in them. . 

As you can imagine, this is my hour 





of triumph. Boston ran away with the 
pennant. But at the time I received 
those letters, I was hurt. 

How could anyone accuse me of 
playing favorites? I had never been in 
Boston. The only thing I knew about 
the city was that some of its citizens 
once dumped a cargo of tea into the 
ocean, and that it now turns out won- 
derful baked. beans. 

Would tea-dumping and beans 
prejudice me in favor of the Red Sox? 
Hardly. I examined Ted Williams, 
Johnny Pesky, Bobby Doerr, Dom Di 
Maggio, and Rudy York — sluggers all. 
Then I cast my eyes over pitchers Ted 
Hughson, Dave Ferriss, Mickey Har- 
ris, and Joe Dobson. That was all. 

The Yankees looked good, too — on 
paper. But I had a hunch they weren't 
going to pan out. I made a bet (two 
yellow bow ties against a lavender 
roadster) that not a Yank would bat 
over .300. I was right. 

The Red Sox turned out far better 
than anyone expected. Everybody 


‘knew Williams would produce. But few 


people dreamed that Di Maggio and 
Pesky would wind up in the leading 
batters, and that York and Doerr would 
be among the leaders in runs-batted-in. 

That’s why I'm picking the Red Sox 
to win the World Series. If they face the 
Gards, I predict the series will last it 
least six games. The Cards have lots of 
TNT in Musial, Slaughter, and Kurow- 
ski, and a good pitching staff headed 
by Lefty. Pollet. They can be tough to 
beat. 

If the Sox face the Dodgers in the 
series, it should be all over in five 
games. I can’; see the Bums winning 
more than one game. But I'll be root- 
ing for them. You can’t help liking the 
team. They have so much spirit and 
daring. é 

—HeErMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Press Assn. 


Red Sox sultans of swat are (left 
to right): York, Williams, and Doerr. 





The Hole Story 


THERMOPOLIS, Wyo.— Mike Sa 
varesy disclosed why he sold out his 
doughnut business. ) } 

“If you make the holes big,” he said. 
“jt takes more dough to go around 
them. If you make the holes small, it 
takes more dough to fill the hole. It was 
driving me crazy, so I sold out.” 

United Pres 


New-Fangled Pharmacy 


Ed: “How did you make out in your 
pharmacy exam?” 

Ned: “Terrible! I got mixed up on the 
difference between a club sandwich and 


a western sandwich.” e 
lassmate 


Critique 

Oliver Herford, famed wit and illus- 
trator, nourished a strong dislike for 
the works of a well-known author, who 
was one of the best sellers of the day. 
One evening, at a party, after he had 
made several harsh and uncomplimen- 
tary remarks, a friend interrupted him. 

“Tell me, Oliver,” he asked, “have 
you ever read any of his books?” 

“To be perfectly frank,” admitted 
Herford, “just one — his first. I had to 
write a review of that book. The things 
I said in that review so prejudiced me 
against the man, I haven’t been able to 


read a word he has written since.” 
Friendly Handshake 


Ouch! 


A stout gentleman, determined to lose 
weight during a stay on his farm, hus- 
tled to the general store for a pair of 
overalls. He picked out a pair big 
enough for energetic exercise. Then a 
thought struck him. ; 

“Wait a minute,” he said to the 
clerk, “those fit me now, but I expect to 
lose a lot of weight — maybe I had bet- 
ter buy a smaller pair.” 

The clerk shook his head, as he 
calmly went on wrapping the overalls. 

“Mister, if you can shrink as fast as 
these overalls will, you'll be doing 
pretty good.” 


Classmate 
Boomerang Bracelet 


A bombardier, back from the Pacific, 
visited the set of “The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty” at Samuel Goldwyn 
studios and presented Ann Rutherford 
with a bracelet bought from a native. 
Ann was startled no end. It was the 
same bracelet she had donated to the 
junk jewelry drive for G.I. South Pacific 
trading. 
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Figure-atively Speaking 


The literature teacher was just 
eoncluding a very moving harangue. 
“.. and so in a certain old English 
churchyard, what might we see?” 

A voice spoke up, proud to know the 


answer, “Gray’s effigy.” 
Teachers’ Digest 


On the Way D-o-w-n 


Robert Hillyer, the Pulitzer Prize 
poet, was a copywriter for an advertis- 
ing firm in New York. One of the firm’s 
prized clients was the Otis Elevator Co., 
and Hillyer was assigned to write some 
promotion copy. He found it difficult, 
for a while, to write in exultation about 
an elevator, for he never could tell one 
elevator from another. 

After a few hours of fruitless labor, 
the poet wrote an outline for an ad, 
featuring a slogan which cost him his 
job. Neither his employer nor the client, 
the Otis Elevator Co., liked his slogan — 
“Good to the Last Drop.” 


Leonard Lyons 


Complete Disagreement 


Way out West there was a small rail- 
road station whose name was spelled 
E-u-r-e-]-i-a. 

The conductor and the brakeman 
radically disagreed as to the correct~- 
pronunciation of this name. 

The result was that one would come 
through the train calling out: “Your-a- 
liah,” “Your-a-liah,” and the other would 
follow through with: “You-really-ah,” 


“You-really-ah!” 
Magazine Digest 


CORRECTION, PLEASE 


In the September 16th issue credit lines 
for the two cartoons used on the Laughs 
page were inadvertently omitted. Both car- 
toons were reprinted by permission of 
Collier’s. 


























Collier's 
“We'll never get home if you hafta stop 





every five minutes to stand in the shade!” 


What would You do?... 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlené’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals. 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 


Meeeeee8eses 8 
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QUESTION 


AND ANSWER BOOK 


Answers these questions 
and hundreds of others of 


equal interest and importance 


BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the 
teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” . . . to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t 
afford to do without. 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun 

. it’s big . . . it’s well worthwhile. Order 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 
sent to one address. 
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“Chet Chef 
on the 


280 Club” 


HILE dial-twisting some evening, 

wouldn’t you lend an ear to a plat- 
ter-jockey who good-naturedly sug- 
gested, “O. K. now, put down. the 
homework, jerk”? 

A few discs later your curiosity about 
this genial gent would be rewarded 
when he announced, “Your clef chef 
of the 1280 Club is Fred (Nest-of) 
Robbins.” And Fred’s breezy handling 
of the “spectacular vernacular,” as he 
calls it, plus the top-notch jazz records 
he plays, would surely keep you lis- 
tenin’ until he signed off: “I guess it’s 
time for me to give you the Fuller 
(brush; that is).” 

The twittering of Robbins is making 
radio history. It was only last Novem- 
ber that Fred took over Station WOV’s 
“1280 Club.” (If you're within hear- 
ing distance of New York's WOV, 
you'll find Fred at “twelve-eighty” on 
your dial.) Today the club boasts 
40,000 members, who have joined by 
following Fred’s instructions to, “Fly 
me a light kite (postcard) with your 
agnomen and cognomen on it.” 

We flushed the Robbins as he was 
going out to dinner the other night, and 
took him up on his invite to “C'mon 
along and have a bite of hash with me.” 

Among other things, we discovered 
that, off the air, he doesn’t sling the 
slang around the way he does before 
the mike. Aside from that, this good- 
looking, 26-year-old announcer is the 
same breezy, easy-going guy who takes 
the air six nights a week from 7:30 to 
10 o'clock. 

Once settled at the restaurant, Fred 
was more interested in talking about the 
“1280 Club” than in discussing Fred 
Robbins. So we asked the “professor of 
thermo-dynamics” about his theories on 
jazz. 

“I don’t believe in playing records 
just because they happen to be hot- 
sellers,” Fred began. “Too many of the 
big-name boys go in for pot-boiler ar- 
rangements. They follow the tried-and- 
true formulas that catch on quickly with 
the public, and they don’t bother to 
experiment or be original.” 

“How do you choose the records for 

your club?” was our next question. 
+ “Well, naturally ['m guided mainly 
by my own taste,” Fred admitted. “But 
I do try to cover a wide field. That's 
pretty easy, because the station has a 
record-library of about 15,000 discs, 
and I have 5,000 of my own.” 
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“What about fan mail? Does that help 
in choosing records?” 

“Oh, sure,” Fred answered. “I get 
about 2,000 letters a week, and they 
keep me posted on the favorites.” 

Some of the current leaders, accord- 
ing to Fred, are Les Brown, Billy Eck- 


stein, King Cole, Woody Herman, 
Louis Armstrong, Billie Holiday, and 
the Three Blazers. “Incidentally, judg- 
ing by my mail, I'd say Harry James is 
on the way out.” 

In trying to “cover a wide field” and 
“keep posted on the favorites,” Fred 
fits each night’s program into a special 
category. 

The first evening of the week is “soft 
and mellow” —“Blue Monday.” “Col- 
lectors’ Corner,” on Tuesdays, is turned 
over to teen-age club members, in a set- 
up that might well be adopted by other 
stations with record programs: 

Members interested in playing their 
records are asked to submit lists of the 
ten best discs in their collections. Each 
week, Fred invites the owners of the 
two most interesting “ten best” to visit 
“Collectors’ Corner” and spin their own 
platters. 

Wednesday evenings are divided 
among “Old. Masters,” “Diggin’ the 
Boogie,” and “Solo Flight,” a fifteen- 
minute run of records by a top-flight 
instrumentalist or singer. Thursday’s 
music is “Intime and on ‘the Beam,” 
with recordings by smal] groups of 
jazz artists. Every Friday, there’s a 
famous “Guest in the Nest.” Among 
Fred’s guests have been maestros Louis 
Prima, Count Basie, Eddie Condon, and 
Benny Goodman; vocalists Jo Stafford 
and Andy Russell; and jazz-enthusiasts, 
such as Lucille Ball and Diana Lynn. 

“And I reserve Juke Box Saturday 
Night’ for requests,” Fred wound up. 

The discovery that it was 7:15 re- 
sulted in a dash back to the station, 
and hurried good-byes and _thank- 
yous. Fred hauled a stack of records 
into his studio, and we stuck around 
long enough to hear him open the 
broadcast with, “Hiya. This perculator 
is WOV and you're graspin’ the gaspin’ 
with Fred Robbins. . . .” 

— Lee LEARNER 
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JAZZ, SWING 


H##Brooklyn Boogie (Majestic), 
Noisy boogie well-handled by Louis 
Prima and Orch. On the turnover— 
#My Valentine. Vocal by Jack Powers 
and the Ensemble. An ordinary pop 
ballad made palatable under the Prima 
treatment. 

#The Major and the Minor and All 
On (Majestic). Earl Bostic and Orch, 
are responsible for these two which 
sound like nothing you haven't heard 
under a dozen other titles including 
Take the “A” Train. The orch. is en- 
thusiastic. 


VOCAL 


+ Remember Me? (Majestic). Danny 
O'Neill with Virg Davis Orch. A never- 
too-good oldy far from improved by 
this arrangement. #Ole Buttermilk 
Sky on t’other side is not much better. 
The same gang has ground out + That's 
My Home, a run-of-the-mill western 
‘ballad, and #And Then It’s Heaven. 


All strictly commercial slush. 


SPECIALS 


#+#Gwan Home, Your Mudder’s 
Callin’ and There Are Two Sides to 
Ev'ry Girl (Majestic). Jimmy Durante 
with Eddie Jackson. Amusing song and 
patter for fans of the Schnozzle. 

For those of you who play your own 
—a new batch of Rhythm Records: 
I'm Confessin’ That 1 Love You and 
I Found a New Baby, I Never Knew 
and These Foolish Things, and Rhythm 
Blues. Stan Wrightsman — piano, Nick 
Fatool — drums, Artie Shapiro — bass, 
Al Harris — guitar, provide a slick ac 
companiment. 


CARNEGIE HALL STYLE 


##Stars and Stripes Forever (a 
Victor 12-in.). Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Toscanini’s 
ever-deft baton puts the stars in the 
Stars and Stripes. On the reverse —a 
melodic anti-isolationist note as Mr. T. 
throws his vigor into the Tritsch- 
Tratsch Polka, and it’s shades of Vienna 
and Johann Strauss, Jr. 

##Mahler’s Songs of a Wayfarer 
(Columbia). Carol Brice, contralto. 
Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In her record debut, 
Carol Brice proves the critics’ raves 
last winter were well-placed. Long a 
Brice enthusiast, Fritz Reiner directs 
the orchestra in an excellent, balanced 
accompaniment. 
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NE in every eight “working people’ 
in this country is engaged in some 


form of retailing and there is one retail 


store for every 20 families. Retailing of- 
fers enough different jobs to, provide op- 
portunities for almost every kind of 
ability, training, ambition, and desire. 
Six’ million men and women are either 
employees or employers in the nation’s 
1,800,000 retail establishments. 

Retailing employs many unskilled be- 
ginners and starting salaries often are 
low, but top executive and supervisory 
positions usually are well paid. Mer- 
chandise discounts, profit sharing plans, 
and commissions on sales compensate 
for low starting salaries. 


Store Organizatior 


Most retail stores are organized into 
four divisions: Merchandising, sales pro- 
motion, store operation, and finance and 
control. In a large store these divisions 
are clear cut, in a crossroads “general 
store” the owner and clerks do every- 
thing from selecting and buying mer- 
chandise to sweeping out at night. 

In every retail establishment mer- 
chandising is “Operations Number One.” 
It may include analyzing and selecting 
goods, predicting trends in customer de- 
mands, and fixing retail prices. Trained 


_ and skilled men and women are the key 


people in merchandising. There are jobs 
as merchandise managers, assistants, 
buyers, heads of stock, stock clerks, com- 
parison shoppers, merchandise analysts, 
research assistants, office workers, and 
the all-important sales force. 


Sales promotion, a “behind the 


1. I like te iate with | 





Jobs in Retailing 


By Franklin R. Zeran 
Vocational Editor 


scenes” operation, is a mighty force in 
the retail store, for people must be made 
to want things and be attracted to a 
particular store. Sales promotion seldom 
involves direct selling, but it requires 
knowledge of the business and of re- 
tailing. The sales promotion manager, 
advertising manager, display manager, 
art director, copywriters, advertising ar- 
tists, window trimmers, and even sign 
writers and proofreaders should have a 
sense of sales appeal and values. 
Store operation means maintenance 
and adjustment of consumer services. 
The building must be painted, cleaned, 
. and lighted; plumbing and heating must 
work. Customers must be satisfied and 
their complaints adjusted; employees 
must be well and contented. Large 
stores have health and recreational fa- 
cilities, cafeterias, restrooms, check- 
rooms, postoffices, and even nurseries 
for customers’ babies. All this means 
jobs for inspectors, watchmen, painters, 
electricians, carpenters, janitors, ele- 
vator operators, maids, and even ‘nurses 
and physicians. 
Work in finance and control requires 
bookkeepers, cashiers, ledger clerks, 
credit interviewers, etc. 


Know Your Product 

Training for these jobs is highly im- 
portant and retail stores are endeavor- 
ing to have experts in all departments. 
The high school girl who has studied 
textiles and the boy who knows sports 
equipment have a good start. Knowl- 
edge of merchandise is of tremendous 
importance. Many stores arrange for 
instruction periods in vocational schools, 
colleges, or in the store—and often on 
“store time.” Specialized vocational 
training in store operations and mer- 
chandising i of great value to the be- 
ginning retailer! 

There also are certain abilities, inter- 
ests, and natural inclinations which 
contribute to success in retailing. Check 
yourself on the following questions: 


Yes NO ? 





2. | have been successful in selling tickets, magazines, or 


in classroom demonstrations. 
. | am sensitive to the reactions of others. 
. [have a pleasant speaking voice. 
. | have a neat appearance. 
I possess tact, poise, and persuasiveness. 


. | am able to put people at ease. 
. | am able to gain the confidence of people. 


Canouanw 


| would rather work with people than things. 


























Note: Affirmative onswers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude only. They do not constitute 


tive of occ 





a score ind 
* 


pational qualifications. 





































t's caster to work with 
THE RIGHT POINT 
for the way you write! 


Your hand feels freer and you 
write more comfortably when 
you use an Esterbrook. That’s 
because Esterbrook, the only 
fountain pen offering a choice of 
33 point styles, fits your*hand- 
writing exactly. These inexpen- 
sive points are renewable and 
easily replaced in the holder so 
that your Esterbrook need never 
be out of repair—is ready always 
with the right point for the way 
you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Led., Toronto, Canada 


Esterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 












The Way 


They Wanted Her to Be 
(Concluded) 


the hall sitting room, where the radio 
was and turned it on. 

A man’s voice came out: “The utter 
destruction of our civilization is a som- 
ber possibility, in view of the destructive 
powers of atomic energy. A small suit- 
case left in a hotel bedroom could con- 
tain the material for the destruction of 
the entire city of New York. Whole 
countrysides could be scorched and 
stripped of their towns, their farms, 
their industries and crops. Conceivably, 
all life, all of comfor* and security and 
communications, all people even could 
be wiped off the face of this earth as 
though they never had been there.” 

Janey switched off the radio, This 
was not at all what she wanted to hear. 

And yet she could not help thinking 
of it. She had heard in a dim. way 
people talking of destruction through 
atomic power, but her private secret 
was all that had counted to her of her 
conception of the dissolution of the 
atom. 
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GET 
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Be ready to step in and 
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your friends gather! With 
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Now that she was all alone in the 
house, it was different. A stranger had 
spoken to her. Her mind began to strug- 
gle with the conception of herself not 
existing any more, and then it rejécted 
this and began to think of the whole of 
this town destroyed, no fire engines to 
put out the fires, no telephone to call up 
Uncle Ed in New York for help, nobody 
left anywhere in the whole United 
States but her — no father and mother, 
even. 

It was horrible, and she shrank from 
it, but she could not stop thinking of it. 

She began to feel scared, alone in 
the house, and to notice little sounds 
downstairs. Was that the shutter on the 
kitchen window banging? There was a 
sort of rhythmic squeak in the back 
hall. After some time of tension she 
figured out that it must be something 
to do with the thermostat there, but it 
was funny that in all these years she 
never had noticed it. 


She didn’t like being alone, and she - 


wished her family would come home. 

But, how about her inner, enclosed 
self, that was going to burst forth in 
glory into the light, she thought. 

Her mind seemed to subside, slowly, 
away from nervousness and unpleasant 
imaginings, down into a deep, slow un- 
happiness. She never had felt anything 
like this quiet depression. She leaned 
back, feeling suddenly tired, and the 
ufihappiness seemed to cover every- 
thing. 

Quite a long time went by, but she 
did not want to de anything. She just 
sat still without thinking, just feeling 
unhappy. Slowly out of that wide, flat 
field of sadness dim thoughts began to 
rise into her consciousness, quite differ- 
ent from the thoughts she had been 
having for a long time. They came 
so slowly that at first she could not take 
hold of them; they rose like columns of 
quiet gray smoke that gradually took 
calm, unemotional shape. 

“Atomic energy hasn’t got anything 
to do with me,” was the first thought 
she got hold of. 

“I just made it up. I just imagined 
all that about me explodirig. That was 
my imagination. I’m like a nucleus, but 
I’m not a nucleus.” 

A lot of little quick thoughts jumped 
up at that. 

“Why, I've got an imagination. | 
imagine a lot of things. Just because I 
imagine things doesn’t mean they're so.” 

She shook her head in bewilderment 
and sat quite still, and the slow, heavy 
unhappiness came back over her mind 
and the mysterious smoke drifted so 
that she could not recognize its form. 

She felt a dreary satisfaction at being 
in her own warm, comfortable home, 
where she, Janey Holt, a girl at school, 
belonged. All the things around her 
were familiar and pleasant, and she did 





not want anything destroyed. She want. 
ed to keep everything that was her life, 

“But how about the wanting to be 
myself?” This popped out of the gray 
drifting mist. For that was nothing new, 
that was something that had bothered 


her for a long, long time. 


Another smoke column began to rise . 


slowly in her mind, and she waited for 
it to take some form that she could 
understand. 

When it came, it came in bits, as 
though the bottom of the column grew 
solid, and then the middle, slowly form- 
ing upward. 

“T'll be myself, anyway, someday. 

“It’s not their fault I'm not myself. 

“It’s just that I don’t know what me 
is yet, and I lean on them. It isn’t their 
fault, it isn’t anybody’s fault.” 

The column of thought wavered, spir- 
aling mistily upward, and she waited. 

“There isn’t going to be any explo 
sion. 

“It won't happen that way. 

“When I get to be myself, it won't 
be like an explosion, it won't be that 
way, it will be very slow, it will be like 
— like —” 

The mist thickened and thinned in 
her mind, dissolved and drifted again, 
and slowly cleared away, so that she was 
left sitting with nothing special in her 
mind at all. 

She wanted something té do. She 
was bored sitting here. She thought 
about what there was to do. 

She went into her room and got the 
books out of her schoo] bag and started 
translating Caesar. The textbook was all 
underlined and smudgy and familiar, 
and in the margins she had drawn fancy 
pictures of ladies with big earrings. 

She felt very warm and comfortable 
and bored doing her homework, and as 
usual when she was aware of a feeling 


she stopped to figure out why she had it. 


“I'm not doing anything but my 
homework. Why should I feel good? 
I’m just doing something I've got to dk 
for school. This is just ordinary, what | 
have to do every day because I go te 
school.” 

She could not figure out what there 
was to feel good about in that, Sh 
started going on with her translation 
but an idea struck her, and she stopped. 

“Maybe I'd better stop figuring 
things out so much. Maybe I don’t get 
them right when I figure them out by 
myself.” 

For the first time in several” years 
she decided to ask her mother some- 
thing. She decided to ask her why she 
should feel happy when she was just 
doing her homework. That is, if she 
remembered to. Because it didn’t seem 
important at all. 


Reprinted by permission of Good House- 
keeping. Copyright, 1946, by Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc. 
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This kind of arithmetic 





may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will 
bring back $4 in 10 years. 
Another $3 will bring back another $4 
So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 
8...-or 30 plus 30 equals 80. . . or 300 plus 
300 equals 800! 
It will. . . in U. S. Savings Bonds. And those 


bonds may very well be the means of helping 
you educate your children as you’d like to have 
them educated. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds—available 
at banks and post offices. Or the way that mil- 
lions have found easiest and surest—through 
Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 

You’ll be mighty glad you did . . .10 years 
from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 











Contributed by this magazine in cooperation ‘ 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service \ s3ixe 
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“A way of seeing is also a way of not 
seeing.” — Helen Lynd, from England 
Sin the 1880s. 


HE atom bomb exists. The United 
States first perfected it, and used it 
as a destructive weapon. This past.sum- 
mer a further series of “tests” was con- 
_ ducted by our Government under the 
ominous catch-phrase “Operation Cross- 
roads.” Regardless of results, or varying 
translations of purpose and effect, the 
bomb still exists. Its manufacture con- 
tinues. Its improvement is inevitable. 

People the world over are speculating 
fearfully on our intentions, The beniv 
has become the major factor in our for- 
eign relations. Citizens at home are 
confused and in disagreement. On one 
side we have the “keep-the-know-how- 
to-ourselves” group, while others clamor 
for sharing the dubious secret. For 
many other lands have the necessary 
“ingredients” and are experimenting 
with atomic fission. 

There is one light on the darkening 
horizon: the United Nations. We as a 
member, with other world governments, 
have agreed that peace can be main- 
tained and the atomic genii controlled 
only through international cooperation. 

But the responsibility does not rest 
with a handful of elected or appointed 
government representatives. It is the re- 
sponsibility of each and every individ- 
ual. This means that every American, 
whether an adult, or a student in high 
school, has a solemn ‘obligation to in- 
form himself as fully as’possible on the 
problems of atomic control; to con- 
sider prayerfully what American policy 
should be; and to bring every influence 
to bear on our leaders for a solution 
based on the interests of the whole hu- 
man race. 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines, 
in bringing you this selected list of ma- 
terials, hope you, our teacher-readers, 
will take up the challenge. Acquaint 
your classes with the implication of a 
world society at the “crossroads” and 
vigorously strive for an informed and 
serious approach to this crucial prob- 





THE ATOM BOMB 





The New Yorker, issue of August 31, 
9946. 25 West 43rd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 15 cents. 


The entire issue is turned over to roe 
Hersey and his masterly report of the Hiro- 
shima bombing. The editors did this “in 
the conviction that few of us have yet 
comprehended the all but incredible de- 
structive power of this weapon, and that 
everyone might well take time to consider 
the terrible implications of its use.” Her- 
sey’s account has an every-day, down-to- 
earth quality in the telling which can be 
grasped and understood by any high school 
student. There are no political overtones, 
no implied ideologies. A challenge is flung 
to all the people, and as you read, the 
Japanese live in the pages, suffer, and pull 
themselves together as might the citizens 
of our own Detroit, New York, or San Fran- 
cisco. The analogies are obvious. No one 
upon finishing this account can comfortably 

y: “It can’t happen here!” 


One World or None, McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 
1946, $1.00. 

Compton, Einstein, Ridenour, and many 
other leading scientists have expressed their 
findings in this revealing compilation. Such 
titles from the table of contents as: There 
Is No Defense, An Atomic Arms Race and 
Its Alternatives, Survival Is at Stake, illus- 
trate with what alarm those responsible 
for making the bomb review their achieve- 
ment. They have written these papers with 
but one consideration in mind, to help us 
understand the issues involved, and to help 
find a wise control of atomic energy. As 
Walter Lippmann remarks (p. 75): “There 
is no doubt that if at this moment in his- 
tory the United States raised the standard, 
many nations would immediately rally to it 
and in all the other nations more and more 
of the people. Never was there such an op- 
portunity for any people as is ours, though 
briefly if we do not seize it.” 

“Atomic Energy Control” from Vital 
Speeches, City News Pub. Co., N. Y., 
July 1, 1946, 25 cents. 

This is a t of the now famous 
Baruch Plan for placing the power of the 
atom under control of a United Nations 


UNITED NATIONS WEEK School Celebration (originally scheduled for September 
22-29) will now be held October 20-28, owing to postponement of General Assembly — 





3-T 
A Collection of the Best 


Recent Classroom Material on the 


Problem of Atomic Control 


AND THE TEACHER'S 


OBLIGATIONS 


Committee. Endorsed by Congress and the 
President, it is worthy of close examination. 
There is also a companion piece in the 
same issue by Andrei Gromyko advancing 
the Soviet’s program to the same end. No 
attempt is made here to evaluate the merits 
of either plan. The Russians insist, as a 
preliminary requirement for world peace 
under U.N. control, that we destroy our 
present stock piles of bombs and all future 
use of atomic energy be excluded from the 
manufacture of weapons. To date neither 
proposal has been accepted, bombs are 
still being made, and the situation is, if 


anything, more acute. 


The Atomic Age Opens, Pocket Books, 

N. Y., 1945, 25 cents. 

On the day the first atomic bomb was 
dropped the Director of the University of 
Chicago Laboratory (which had loaned 
most of its scientists for research in atomic 
energy ) remarked: “This is a very sad day _ 
for us. Let us hope we have not placed 
dynamite in the hands of children.” This 
little book tackles the questions that are 


among 
and with other’ men of wisdom 
will can ever put the scientific 
of atomic energy to good use.” (p. 241) 
A Report on the International Control 
of Atomic Energy, prepared by the 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 
Copies may be obtained upon request 
from the Teachers Service Bureau, 
Scholastic Magasines. 
“Anticipating favorable action by 
United Nations for the establishment of a 
commission to consider the problems arising 
as to the control of atomic energy,” 
Committee of five was appointed to study 
the subject and report to the Secretary of 
State. 
The sixty-one pages of this pamphlet, 
known to the public as the Lilienthal Re- 
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This notice, scheduled for this issue, appeared in error last week. 
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IMPORTANT to old 


and new subscribers 


° 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS wil2 


find a Confirmation card bound inthis 








issue. This is the last issue due on 
your Tentative Order. Unless you have 





already sent us a second, or confirming 
order, stating the number of sub- 
scriptions you definitely desire, 
please use the enclosed card for that 
purpose. Send it today to insure 
uninterrupted service. You do not 
need to make remittance now. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS wil1 
find a Renewal card bound in this issue. 
While awaiting word from you con- 
cerning your subscription, we have 
been sending you the same number you 
received last term. We can not con-— 
tinue, however, without your prompt 
instructions. IF you have not already 
sent in your renewal, please send us 
your instructions on the enclosed 
card today. 


Thank you, and best wishes for the 
new school year. 


Sincerely yours, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Clyde “RSlutord 


Teachers Service Bureeyu 


1 They represent a cross section of opinion ~ 
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cally outlined in this special section. In ~ 
eight vitally important pages the editors 
have condensed the basic science of atomic _ 
energy, its possible uses, and its political 
repercussions. The dilemma we all face is 7 
clearly announced: either nations face 
World War III, “which would surely be 
the most deadly in history,” or we must 
follow the proposals of experts who would 
“yield both atomic weapons and war po- 
tential to [an] international force.” 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


The following list of pamphlets should 
be on every school library shelf this fall. 


on the subject over the past year. 


Who Should Control the Atomic Bomb? 
(September 20, 1945). 

Does the Atomig Bomb. Make World Goo* 
ome Essential Now? (November 239, 
1945). 

Should We Share the Secret of the Atomic 
Bomb with Any Other Nation? (Octo- 
ber 25, 1945). 

Who Should Control the Production and 
Use of Atomic Energy? (March 28, 


lea 





1946). 
Should the Baruch Proposal Be Adopted? 

(July 4, 1946). 

“thbove from The Town Hall, Inc, N. Y., 10 — 
cents a copy.) : depen S ¢ 
Should We Internationalize the Atomic @ the 

Bomb? (October 16, 1945). security, : 
Does Atomic Warfare Make Military Train- to peace! 

ing Obsolete? (February 12, 1946). _Buchieve. 


The Atomic Bomb — Civilian or Military A spec 
Control (March 26, 1946). i heen 
(Above from The American Forum of the Air, - 

Ransdell inc., Washington 18, D. C., 10¢ a copy.) ings from 


The United Nations and the Bomb (July EB Atomi 
23, 1946). = 





The Implications of Atomic Energy (May This i 
5, 1946). ‘} contraste 
(Above from University of Chicago Round ot atomic 

Table, ‘University of Chicago, 10¢ a copy.) 

Students should not be permitted to rn 
lull themselves in the excitement of 9 Divide 
looking on the bomb as a fine new me- §Y OM€ & 
chanical toy, That is indeed a “way of dy cal 
seeing and not seeing.’ "If there is to —“@iights of 
be “peace in our time” we must diligent- as, It : 
ly seek it in international cooperation. ~~ Mh other 

The seriousness of the situation facing plan iti « 
us all was voiced on September 2 by ‘about th 
Eugene O'Neil] during an interview “Qiiiiven 1 
with the press. “If the human race is a 
so stupid that in 2,000 years it hasn't a v 
had brains enough to appreciate the “9 
secret of happiness — contained in one vir 
simple sentence that you'd think a gram- 
mar school kid could understand — then What 
it’s time we dumped it down the near- “9 ™?mic € 
est drain and let the ants have achance. (= eit opi 
The sentence is the Golden Rule.” @ Write 

Mr. O'Neill is not a politician. Being bing qr 
an artist, he is tuned to the overtones . “of their 
of life. He tries to “see things steadily Fact on i 
and see them whole.” He has spoken for’ “9 Why 
us all in this our “eleventh hour.” What ‘Bite sch 
do your students have to say? to tl 

— Joun B. Gross 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Whether atomic energy is to be a blessing or disaster 
depends on every one of us. Atomic energy is fied up closely 
Wwith the things we all want most out of life: happiness, 
security, a good home, education. If atomic energy is turned 

to peaceful use, all these things will be much easier to 
achieve. If not, our entire civilization will be jeopardized. 
A special report and listing of materials on atomic energy 
Bhas been prepared for teachers in this issue. Selected read- 





‘Pings from it should be placed in the hands of students. 


Atomic Energy — Which Way? (p. 5) 


This is a visualization study of the Russian proposals 
contrasted with the Baruch Plan for United Nations contro] 
of atomic energy. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Divide the class and assign the Russian contro] proposal 
to one group, the Baruch plan to the other. After careful 
udy call on a student from each group.to report the high- 
thts of his subject. Now have the class draw the compari- 
ions, It should be noted that with the exception of Poland 
& other nations on the Commission accepted the Baruch 
plan 1 must of i*s provisions. What do students have to say 
out the merits of each? (If clear reports have not been 
, reverse the study procedure; i.e. those who read the 
ssian plan now examine the Baruch.) Which do students 
‘or? What reasons can they give for their choice? 


IVITY SUGGESTIONS 


What can each student do about the atomic bomb and 
omic energy? What measures can students take to make 
‘Phheir opinions known and felt? 
Write on the board a list of the suggestions to the fore- 
jing questions made by the class. After careful discussion 
if their practicability select three for the class to work on. 
tt on them. 
Why not conduct a forum discussion on the problem in 
school assembly? Elect a chairman and committee to 
ik to the principal about this idea, set a date, and oon the 
(Concluded on page 2-T) - 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Way They Wanted Her to Be 
QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK: 


1. How old was Janey? 

2. How did her parents bother her when she was away 
from them? 

- 8. When did Janey feel really happy and free and in- 
dependent? 

4. Why did Janey enjoy her physics classes? 

5. What new idea about herself and her parents was 
suggested to Janey by Miss Webb’s explanation of atomic 
energy? 

6. Why was Janey disappointed after her first excite- 
ment over her great day of discovery? 

7. What effect did the radio program have on her? 

. What new understanding of her problem did she work 
out 

9. Why was she happy at the end of the story? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


How would you rate Mr. and Mrs. Janey as parents? 

Who do you think was to blame for Janey’s feelings of 
being hedged in? 

Did you sympathize with her as you read the story? 
Can you think of any similar problem that you have had 
to work out? Did your parents know how you felt? 

How successful do you think the author has been in 
showing a true picture of the effect of the atomic bomb 
on the thinking of a teen-age girl? 


Are You Being Cheated? 


You can have some good fun with this article and maybe 
discover something about yourself and your favorite poets 
while you're having it. Write down the names of several 
poems which you like. Find them and reread them. Ask 
yourself this question about them: Do I like them because 
the subject appeals to me or because the poet did a good 
job? Am I doing the work or did the poet? Do I nominate 
these as “good” poems that deserve to last? 

; (Concluded en page 2-T ) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 
meeting let your results be known to the community. Per- 
haps the cooperation of the PTA could be enlisted. 


Play Ball! (p. 8) 

This week the two top-ranking baseball teams of the 
National and American Leagues are vying for first place and 
a “crack” at the world title. On October 2 the first peace- 
time World Series will be played off. Fans throughout the 
country will hang on every pitch until] the last man is out. 

In the midst of so many urgent problems it is heartening 
to have this article by a nationally prominent historian. The 
Americans’ concept of sport differs from that of many Euro- 
pean countries. (See March of Events, page 16.) 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

From reading the article what historical facts can students 
pick out? What do they have to say about some of the great 
figures in baseball history, as for example, Connie Mack, 
Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth? How does our attitude towards sports 
differ from that of England and Russia? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

Why not have the boys in the class keep a running score 
on the board during the World Series, complete with bat- 
ting averages, standing of individual players, ete.? There 
will certainly be at least one well-informed fan in the class 
who could prepare a brief biographical sketch of certain 
star players, or cite some of the more colorful and interest- 
ing incidents from the past season. 


REFERENCE 
America Learns to Play, by Foster Dulles, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York, 1940, $4.00. 





Answers to Sharpen Your Wits 
AMERICAN ENGLISH: 1, 7, 12, 6, 10, 1, 8, 5, 2, 18, 9, 3, 4. 
WHO SAID IT FIRST: Jane Austen; Jack Conway; Ted Dor- 
gan; Mark Twain. 
CRITICS MAKE GOOD SLEUTHS: Ernest Hemingway, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz,” p. 12 


. Atomic Energy: think, —_ plan, act. 
Indian Comeback: 3, 1, 4, 5, 7. 
. Alaska: 1-(c); 2(e); "$-(b); 4-(c); 5-(d); 6-(c). 
. Pictures to Guide You: Baruch, Alaska, Indians. 
. Play Ball! 3, 4, 5, 2, 1. 





SOCIAL STUDIES AWARD KEY 


This beautiful bronze key is supplied free each 
semester to each class, for presentation to the student 
with the highest score on the CITIZENSHIP QUIZ- 
ZES (page 12 every issue). One of these keys is sup- 
plied each semester with the first 20 subscriptions, 
and an extra key with each additional 30 subscriptions 
(on request). . 

A Class Record folder for the teacher’s convenience 
recording pupils’ scores on the weekly quizzes is sup- 
plied with the key. 


For English Classes 
(Concluded) 
Radio Script: The Human Adventure 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 
1. What dictionary is the subject of this program? 


2. How did a British scholar happen to head up the w 


of preparing this dictionary? 
3. Where did he do his work of preparing it? 


4. According to Sir William Craigie, what makes a= 


slang or not slang? ; 
5. What kinds of books did the editors read in 
to discover typically American words? 
6. For how many of these can you give the Orbe? 
Deal, all aboard, guy, baseball, ser ox car, tuxedo, D 
blizzard? 


- 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Some educational radio programs may often seem to 
dull, boring, unimportant, difficult to understand, too 


plified and sugar coated. An educational program hag: 


be good to keep you from turning the dial and tunin 


on your favorite murder mystery or jive orchestra. F 


would you rate this one (1) for entertainment value, 
for educational value? 


What radio techniques has the script writer used to | 


variety and life to the program? 


Critics and Criticisms 
(“The Critics Raved” and “Read All About It”) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

What qualifications and training should a good 
have? 

If you are asked to write a book report and you 
in a rehash of the story of the book, how would you 
your own report? Why? Rate one or two which you 
written recently on ‘the basis of the questions given 
end of the composition article (omit publisher and p 


« 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
October 7, 1946 


For Social Studies Classes 
Germany — Key to Europe’s Peace: Secretary F 
proposals spotlight our futtiie aCiivities. 


States win the war against inflation? 


Commager. 


For English Classes 
Seeing People Off — An Essay by Max Beerbohm, a 
companied by 
How Easy Is an Essay — Qualifications for writing ¢ 
Special Awards Materials: 
Here You Are — Discoveries from Poetry entries. 
Try Your Wings — Standards for writing. 
Young Voices—Two Pages — Autobiograph 
sketch and humor. 




















How Shall We Hold Down Prices? Can the Unite 
Does the Klan Ride to Its Death? by Dr. Henry Steel 





